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Excess is a form of poverty. Truth 
is concealed by the use of too 
many words. Unproductive, unsalable property 
keeps a man’indigent. It has been well said that 
**deaths by starvation are perhaps commoner among 
the rich than among the poor,’’ for an overloaded 
stomach fails to do a stomach’s legitimate work, and 
ruins itself as an organ of nurture. He is poor who 
does-nothing but acquire. He who knows how to 
make the best use of what he has, is rich. 


Poverty of Excess 


Oo 


No Proper Piace Worry is not a factor in’ God’s 
for Worry = providences. Worry is a fact, but 

not a factor, in God’s work and workings. Worry 
is of evil, not of good ; and God is not the author 
of evil, Wz are responsible for worry. Cod is 
_Tesponsible for the command to us not to worry, not 
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the brush is apt to think that he has done well if he 
succeeds in working all the features of a landscape 
into his canvas without regard to perspective ; but 
he may afterwards find that the Lirds in the distant 
trees are as large as the children playing in the fore- 
ground. The novice before the class is likely to feel 
satisfied if he succeeds in presenting all the facts of 
a lesson without regard to their importance, when 
he might be amazed if he Could see the impression 
some of his efforts have made upon his pupils’ 
minds. Whether teacher or painter, it is well to be 
sure of the relative importance of that which we 
have to do. 
_ 
Loss is gain in many an experience 
of life. A man who loses the 
property which he had relied on for support, may 
gain in consequence a trust in God, who will never 
fail him. His loss proves to be his gain. Jacob 
was more of a man when he limped on in God’s ser- 
vice, after his spiritual struggle at Peniel, than while 
he had two sound legs and stood in his own strength. 
We rarely make-any great spiritual gain, unless 
through some .loss which makes us feel our need. 
God is ready to take us in our weakness, if we have 
refused to ‘come to him in our strength, 
‘Lord, when my heart was whole I kept it back, 
And grudged to give it thee. 
Now, then, that it is broken, must I lack 
Thy kind word, ‘Give it me’ ? 


Gain through Loss 


‘With still an eye to lift to thee, 
A broken heart to give, 
I think that thou wilt bid me live, 
And answer, ‘ Give it me.’ "’ 
ea... 


It is well to be thoughtful of lit- 
tle things, but dangerous to be 
thoughtful of nothing else. Too many people think 
that self-examination means continually fretting and 
worrying one’s self. About everything they do they 
question themselves relentlessly, until, in the end, 
they have no heart to do anything. Summoning 
themselves into court first to this verse of Scripture 
and then to that person’s judgment, they become 
utterly worn out. They never let themselves alone. 
Like other living things which are never let alone, 
they never grow. Such a life is very dissimilar to 
the free and hearty and unconscious life of Jesus. 
It is well for us to be sure that we have a spiritual 
aim and a righteous purpose in life, and then to map 
out and follow the great outlines of holy living ac- 
cording to our own divinely given individuality. 
One owes it neither to God nor himself nor his 
fcllow-men to keep himself forever in the dock to 
imaginary demands or other people’s opinions of 


Letting One’s 
Self Alone 
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perspective. Unlike those Japanese pictures 
which represent all objects as at an equal distance 
from the eye, the Christian view shows some things 
to be nearer, some remoter; some in the foreground 
of absorbing interest, others, not of paramount im- 
portance, filling the dim background. The Chris- 
tian alone of all men knows which objects in life are 
of actual, and which are of apparent, importance. 

We can judge of our spirituality by the kind of 
objects that are in the foreground of our thoughts. 
Does Jesus and his saving work for ourselves and 
others fill the foreground of our being? Is the high 
light centered on these objects? In every picture 
containing perspective there is vanishing-point as 
well as foreground.’ Which do Jesus and his service 
occupy? There will need to be no shifting of the 
lights and shades, no sudden readjustment of the 
prominent features of our interest and affection, when 
the-search-light of eternity shall fall on our life-work, 
if now Jesus and his work are in the central fore- 
ground of our vision. 

It may be easier just now to be a nominal Chris- 
tian than not. _ Less explanation may be required if 
we count ourselves as holding the received opinion, ~ 
But, unfortunately, this being called Christian will 
not settle for others or for ourselves what are really 
the objects of our attention. And, in fact, it is not 
always easy, in ‘the later developments of the church 
and of the world, for us to sever self from the work 
we attempt for God, and to be sure of the strength 
and sincerity of motive in much that we doin accord- 
ance with the established and sometimes mechanical 
order of things ina ‘‘ churchly world and in a worldly 
church.’’ A little persecution would soon range us 
in a definite status, and reveal what we held dearest 
and not to be parted with. But there are no Mos- 
lem bayonets pointed at our hearts, asking, with fiery 
interrogation, whether we love Jesus beyond our liyes, 
Our test must come in some other way. It will come 
when we ask ‘‘ to what do we sacrifice most ?”’ 

We may not move through the dark continent of 
Africa, a living sunburst of God’s truth and glory, as 
did Livingstone. We may not be asked to li¢ in a 
prisen, as did Judson, to testify that we desire God’s 
will to be done by us and in us. ,Rut we have some 
moncy to give, some heart-promptings to compassion, 
some insight to see-where aid, is needed, some ability 
to pray. Are these all and’ever at the disposal of 
the Master ? 

We judge of our loyalty by our service. _ Service 
is the gauge of our appreciation of God's gift to us 
of our own salvation. Service, in its quality and 
amount, depends on our realization of what it is to 
be saved. If our experience of this is deep and 
true, our service will be censtant and loving. But 
service is, and must be, a small thing, unless we see 












































































own salvation to be a great thing. Jesus Christ 
to be the Son of God is the source of all true 
" wervice. These are the links; Service measured 
ie. by our sense of what it is to be saved ourselves, our 
 galvation measured by the saviourhood of Christ, and 
| the saviourhood of Christ measured by his being the 
_ Son of God. Power to serve depends on our belief 
> im Jesus Christ as Son of God. Service thus is 
> inked to God himself. It will be as large, loving, 
eonstant, and free, as is our realization that his love 
to us is unceasing, unmerited, and overflowing. 
| For the Christian who realizes what it is to be 
~ “saved, there is no such thing as resting satisfied with 
this fact. This is but the beginning, and a mighty 
> one in truth it is. But it leads to another fact that 
he cannot fail to apprehend if the enkindling love of 
Jesus to himself is believed : it is that he is saved to 
Serve and to save others. Jesus’ love to him per- 
sonally arouses his soul. His unspeakable gratitude 
gathers up all the vigor and love of his being, and 
“sends it out in every conceivable mode of effort for 
“others. The resolution and ardor of the soul that 
‘result in unwearying service come primarily from the 
love we bear our Lord. This love of ours comes from 
his love to us. This is the only actual force for work. 
_ Everything else is a mode of the force, an expression 
of this vital heat within. This heat, this light, this 
fire, this life within, is the Holy Spirit, to whose guid- 
ing might the Christian is wholly surrendered. All 
true service in the world has been done by the Spirit 
of God in the heart of the worker. 
Taught of Jesus, we are assured that the very 
glory of God is bound up with these desires and 
_ purposes of ours to serve him in serving our fellow- 
‘men. Jesus is the brightness of the Father’s glory. 
_ To carry out the aims of Jesus is to be devoted to 
| ‘the glory of God. His aim is to save men. — So far 
as we are devoted to his service, we are dévoted to 
the glory of God. This is that heavenly light in 
which our earthly service ever stands. And out of 
that excellent glory still sounds the voice of Him 
_ whose example we follow, ‘‘I am among you as he 


that serveth,”’ 
NOTES ONans 


OPEN LETTERS 


Keen-eyed readers of The Sunday 

ae arate School Times often find errors of 

statement or of opinion in its pages, 

because every writer on its editorial force, or among its 

- contributors, is human, and therefore fallible. But this 

is not all ; many a keen-eyed reader sees errors that are 

not there, because Ae is human, and therefore fallible. 

One of these human observers, in Iowa, takes the Editor 
to task in this way, for an error that he has not made : 

















































































* © Im your issue of January 29, in Notes on Open Letters, you 
~ speak of the Holy Spirit as ‘it.’ 1 am a United Presbyterian, 
and not used to hear Him spoken of in that way. I would as soon 
think of speaking of the second person in the Trinity in the neuter 

> gender as the third. 

There was no issue of The Sunday School Times for 
January 29, but the Iowa reader evidently meant the 

"issue for January 30 ; so ¢haé error on his part is unim- 

‘portant The Editor does not, in his Notes on Open 

Letters, refer to the Holy Spirit as “‘it"’ That is a 

' More important error on the Iowa reader's part The 

Exdditor does refer io the presence of the Holy Spirit as 

it’ Perhaps that misled the reader. The Editor 

‘said that since the day of Pentecost ‘‘ every believer in 

2. Jesus who desires to have the fresence of the Holy 
* ‘Spirit can have #;"’ that is, that presence. Isn't that 
true ? 
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How easy and common a thing it is 


Any to blame a theory because, in faulty 
practice, the theory has not been car- 
Tied out! And how much more apt we are to notice 


and remember the times when the practice has been at 
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fault, than whdp the theory has proven good! There 
are some persodys who, because. they have made good 
resolutions and broken them, decide that the theory. of 
making good resolutions is all wrong. In The Sunday 
School Times for January 9 the Editor emphasized the 
truth that it was better to intend to do right, and fail, 
than never to have any intention in the right direction. 

That would seem to be a simple truth. Yet the stating 
of it called forth an emphatic protest from a Pennsyl- 

vania reader. He writes : 


av 





An assertion in a short paragraph in a recent issue, on the 
“Value of Good Resolutions,"’ in which the writer says ‘a man is 
pretty far gone who will not make any good resolutions at the be- 
ginning of the new year,”’ seems to me a legitimate subject for 
criticism of a friendly character. In so far as the remark is ad- 
dressed to the children of God, I think it is both confusing and 
harmful, and without any divine warrant. The Saviour never 
asked any of those whom he called to be his disciples to make any 
promises, or so-called good resolutions. On the contrary, God 
makes all the promises, and asks his children simply to believe 
them, and to obey them, and to trust and confide in him day by 
day. Asthough to place this matter in a divinely clear light, the 
assertions of two of the twelve disciples on numerous occasions 
would seem to give the true solution. Peter, on the one hand, is 
fond of declaring, from time to time, how much he loves the 
Lord, and how faithful he will prove. John, on the other hand, 
is equally as emphatic in his assertion,that he is that disciple whom 
Jesus loved. I need not remind those who are familiar with the 
history of these two men of the fact that Peter's ‘‘ good resolu- 
tions" were mere ropes of straw, which invariably gave way under 
testing, whilst John’s love burned with a steady flame, and in the 
Seripture account he is given the place of honor and of reciprocal 
affection as the one ‘‘ who leaned on Jesus’ breast."’ If we turn 
to Old Testament history, we find that when the Law was given to 
Israel, their reply, in a spirit of enthusiasm, was couched in the 
form of a promise, or, as we would say, of a good resolution,— 
**all the words which the Lord hath said will we do." The scene 
at the foot of the mountain, in which the golden calf plays so 
conspicuous a part, and their experience of forty years in the wil- 
derness, is the sufficient commentary. I am well aware that in 
these latter days of Christian Endeavor and kindred societies and 
leagues these remarks may be received with disfavor, but I am 
perfectly willing to submit my case to the arbitration of the divine 
Word, and dismiss my subject with these words of the Apostle 
Paul, “‘ But covet earnestly the best gifts : and yet shew I unto you 
a more excellent way."’ 


A ‘good resolution"’ is nothing more than a simpie 
resolve or purpose to do right. The objections of the 
Pennsylvania reader seem to be based on the fact that 
some good resolutions in the world's history have 
been broken. What if they have? There are other 
instances than those stated, which record the keeping 
of good resolutions. Before the prodigal son entered 
upon his better life by returning to his father, he made 
a good resolution : ‘I will arise and go to my father, 
and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight."" He acted upon that good 
resolution ; the result we all know. Jatob was not above 


making good resdlutions: ‘‘ And Jacob vowed a vow,. 


saying, If God will be with me, . . . then shall the Lord 
be my God.'" Moses gave specific directions for the 
making and keeping of good resolutions: ‘‘ When a 
man voweth a vow unto the Lord, . . . he shall do 
according to all that proceedeth out of his mouth."’ 
«« Vow,'’ says the Psalmist, ‘‘ and pay unto the Lord 
your God."’ Yet Peter, and the children of Israel, and 
perhaps we ourselves, have been known to make and 
break good resolutions. But it is hard, indeed, if, 
because of past failures of ourselves and others in 
this line, we are to be shut off from the privilege of 
ever having another chance. As Christopher Harvie 
says : 
“Said I not so,—that I would sin no more ? 
Witness, my God, I did ; 
Yet I am run again upon the score ; 
My faults cannot be hid. 


““What shall I do? Make vows and break them still? 
"Twill be but labor lost. 
My good cannot prevail against mine ill ; 
The business will be crossed. 


“O, say not so! thou canst not tel: what strength 
Thy God may give thee at the length ; 
Renew thy vows, and if thou keep the last, 
Thy God will pardon all that's past. 
Vow while thou canst ; while thou canst vow thou mayst 
Perhaps perform it, when thou thinkest least. 


** Weep for thy broken vows, and vow again : 
Vows made with tears cannot be still in vain. 
Then once again 
I vow to mend my ways; 
= Lord, say Amen, 
And thine be all the praise !"’ 





By Philip E. Howard 


NOISY braggart smote his thigh : 
“Oho” he roared, ‘‘ who fears? Noil! 
Let him who is afraid stand back 
And hold aloof from hot attack, 
A laggard in the rear !"’ _ 
The victor of a hundred fields 
Outspoke : ‘I like not him who yields ; 
But craven coward is the lout 
Who courts the lust of bloody rout, 
And is afraid to fear."’ 
Philadelphia. 


CA3 
The Queen in the Babylonian Hades, 
and her Consort 
By Professor Dr. Peter Jensen 


Second Article 





(Editor's Note.—The first article on this subject, by Professor 
jensen, appeared in last week's issue of The Sunday School 
Times, where a brief sketch of the author and of his special work 
may also be found.) ; - 

HE most important thing for the elucidation of the 

history of the Assyro-Babylonian religion which the 
El-Amarna discoveries seem to furnish is the fact that 
the Assyro-Babylonians did not regard the sibsequent con- - 
jugal relation between Nerigal and Ereshkigal, and the 
sovereignty of Nerigal in the lower world, as the original 
condition. But they still rather, about 1500 B.C., 
believed that Ereshkigal was once the only ruler in 
Hades. The text from which we learn ‘this is so inter- 
esting that we cannot resist examining it in detail: 

Some missing words being supplied by myself, we read 
that once, as the gods were preparing a banquet, they 
Sent a messenger to their sister Ereshkigal with these 
words : ‘‘ We should descend to you, as you’ do not 
come up to us? Send gome one to get for you your 
pastry.’" Then Ereshkigal sent her messenger, Nam-_ 
taru, and he ascended to high heaven. Unfortunately, - 
that which follows is very much mutilated, but not so 
badly that we cannot find out its general contents. Nam- 
taru confers with the gods. They plan death with him, 
it seems. They try to persuade him to bring Nerigal 
before his mistress, Ereshkigal. Then the aid of fourteen 
gods is promised Nerigal. In that which follows, Nam- 
taru plays a very ambiguous part, and suddenly appears 
as the champion of Nerigal. From this we can infer 
that the gods endeavor (and are successful) to win 
Namtaru over to their plan, which is to overpower 
Ereshkigal, and give the dominion of the lower regions 
to Nerigal. Namtaru, it seems, goes back alone. Then 
Nerigal, with his fourteen companions (among them 
the ‘‘ lightning-sender,"’ the “lurcher,’’ ‘fever,’ and 
‘fiery heat’’), arrives before the gate of Hades, 
and calls to the spy : ‘‘ Open the gate that I may enter. 
I am sent by your mistress, Ereshkigal."’ ~Upon hear- 
ing this, the spy goes to Namtaru, and ‘says: “A 
god is outside (?) the gate Go... and let him 
in." Then Namtaru goes out Here follows another 
break, where, without doubt, we may supply that Nam- 
taru reports to Ereshkigal the desire of Nerigal. For, 
from a fragment which certainly must be placed imme- 
diately after this gap, we learn that Namtdru goes out 
[and says to Nerigal] : * Your great (?) sister has [heard 
your] name’’ (?), and the “‘ Bring him im"’ which pre- 
cedes this is doubtless to be taken as Ereshkigal’s 
command to Namtaru. After a further break, we learn 
that Nerigal occupies each one of the fourteen gates of 
the palace with one of his assistants, and he commands 
his champion, Namtaru, to open the gates, doubtless 
from the inside. Within the house he seizes Eresh- 
kigal, drags her by her hair front the throne to the 
ground, intending to strike off her head. She begs, 
**Do-not kill me, my brother; I will tell you some- 
thing(?)."" As Nerigal hears that, he lets go his hold. 
She begins to weep, and says : ‘‘ You shall become my 
husband, and I will be your wife... 1 will give you do- 
minion in the wide earth. The tablet(s) of wisdom will 
I lay in your hends. You shall be master, and I mis- 
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tress." When Nerigal heard that, he seized her, kissed 


her, and wiped away her tears. Then follow two lines 
more, which are not quite intelligible. 

So Nerigal became prince of the lower regions, and 
both Ereshkigal and her supposed former husband 
Ninazu, who doubtless never played anything more than 
a minor part, were set aside. 

It has been maintained that this narrative is related to 
that of the kidnapping of Persephone-Proserpina. Al- 
though this idea cannot be summarily rejected, yet one 
cannot be too careful in making assertions in regard to a 
foreign source for Greek legends, At one time, when still 
less was understood of the Gilgamesh epic than at present, 
how probable it seemed that the Hercules tradition had 
been influenced by the Gilgamesh legend, but what is 
really less demonstrable, and even more improbable, 
than this! He-who would claim, with some reason, the 
relation between the Ereshkigal legend and that of the 
abduction of Proserpina, must demonstrate two things : 
(1) a great similarity in detail, (2) the impossibility of 
explaining the story of the abduction of Proserpina from 
her significance in Greek mythology. But both these 
points must be rejected. That which the two legends 
have in common is simply that the future husband over- 
powers the future wife. The object of the deed, the 
place of the deed, everything else in both legends, is 
entirely different ; and, concerning the second point, the 
Greek myth is best explained by referring to the subse- 
quent significance of Proserpina in nature. She was the 
youthful goddess of flowers and green plants, which sprang 
anew from the earth every year, and which was regarded 
as returning to her when it vanished. We consider the 
flowers and foliage as the prey of winter, but the Greeks 
considered them as the spoil of the kingdom of the dead 
and its gloomy ruler. 

What the legend of Ereshkigal plainly expresses, 
that, according to the Babylonian idea, before Nerigal, 
Ereshkigal alone exercised dominion in the kingdom 
of the dead, may be inferred also from other things. In 
the realm of the dead there dwelt permanently or tran- 
siently a number of gods, whose natural function clearly 
was that of agents and creators of the procreative power, 
and the power of growth—or the vital power in general 
—of both plants and animals, There lived in the world 
of the dead, as ‘‘its master,’’ the god of spring vegeta- 
tion, Tammiz(i), who had disappeared from the earth ; 
there also lived, as its ‘‘ city governor,’’ the god of 
foliage, Gil ; there lived, as ‘its master,’’ Enmgshara, 
who is mourned in the month of Tebet, in which the 
winter solstice falls, and who probably represents vege- 
tation and fruitfulness in general ; there lived Gira, god of 
the fields and of animal fecundity ; there lived Eabani (?), 
his counterpart, who probably descended in the eighth 
month, to leave the earth again at the end of the 
twelfth, released, as it seems, by a decree of Gilgamesh, 
the judge of the Anunnaki ; there lived, as scribe to 
Ereshkigal, Bélit-tséri, the former mistress of the fields ; 
there lived Etana, who, to procurg.the herb of procrea- 
tion, was to be carried aloft by an eagle to Ishtar, but, 
becoming dizzy on the way, was caught by the eagle, 
and reached the earth again without having realized his 
desire,— unquestionably also a god of fertility, whose 
strength in the course of the year had forsaken him ; 
there lived, as authorized agent and representative in 
the.earth, Ningishzida, probably the god of the growth 
of trees. One text mentions a certain Ninazu even as a 
spouse of Ereshkigal, who cannot be conceived other- 
wise than as a god of healing, an A’sculapius-Asklepios. 
All these were friendly, blessing-bringing gods, who, at 
least the greater number, like Proserpina, had been over- 
powered on the earth, and were obliged to descend to 
the dark kingdom, yet who were not ill-treated in the 
lower world, but were regarded with honor and respect, 
and sometimes held important positions in the govern- 
ment of the lower regions, and one of them, Ninazu, 
even became prince consort. 

Entirely opposed to these friendly, life-giving gods 
stands alone Namtaru, the fearful one, the life-destroying 
god of disease and pestilence, the messenger of Eresh- 
kigal, He is a special colleague of Ningishzida, but his 
services only are mentioned. He alone is sent everywhere, 
anid Ningishzida plays an unimportant part, appearing to 
be pensioned, as one may say. We assume, with reason, 
that this was not always the case ; that, according to the 
idea of the Assyro-Babylonians, there existed at first 

--only one *‘ representative'’ of Ereshkigal. One of them 


| Must have been an intruder. Now Nerigal had in his 
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train various demons of disease, but Ereshkigal had in her 
court, with the one exception, only friendly, happy gods. 
We conclude, therefore, doubtless correctly, that Nam- 
taru, although even in the El-Amarna legend appearing as 
Ereshkigal’s messenger, was originally in the service 
of Nerigal, and that he is the new intruder who sup- 
planted Ningishzida. That brings us to consider the 
cause of such an occurrence. The question arises 
whether he only followed his master, and the latter is to 
be regarded as a usurper,—a question which has already 
been answered above in the affirmative. 

Nerigal, then, according to the legend, had acquired 
power, but he did not exercise it, at least according to the 
prevailing idea. The Ereshkigal legend is intended to 
explain how Nerigal broke the power of Ereshkigal. But 
in Ishtar’s Descent into Hell, for example, Ereshkigal is 
the sole ruler. As, however, the former legend presup- 
poses the facts contained in the latter, while the latter, 
in other respects, does not represent the views of the El- 
Amarna tablets, the difference cannot be explained by the 
supposition that possibly the legend of the descent to hell 
of Ishtar, in the form in which we have it, antedates the 
El-Amarna period. There are other reasons, also, 
against it. Rather must we suppose that the two legends 
originated in different localities. The Ereshkigal le- 
gend arose in a region where Nerigal was recognized as 
sovereign ruler in the kingdom of the dead ; the descent 
to hell, in a locality where Ereshkigal was looked upon 
as possessing supreme authority. One might surmise 
that the former is a Kutean legend, because in Kata 
(Kata) Nerigal, as the ruler of the lower world, played 
the chief part. But this supposition only seems to be 
satisfactory. In Kata the spouse of Nerigal is, at all 
events, Las ; and it cannot be proven, and is even im- 
probable, that, side by side with her, Ereshkigal also 
was worshiped. 

Nerigal, as ruler of the lower world, and as the god 
who brings death, as the god of battles and plagues, 
unites to. a certain extent, in his person, two personali- 
ties, unlike Ereshkigal, who, indeed, is also ruler 
over the dead and a death-bringer, but, in order to do 
this, must make use of her messenger, Namtaru ; for 
she cannot leave her gloomy kingdom, can neither 
ascend to people on the earth nor to the gods in heaven. 
But Nerigal is an amphibian. He flourishes equally 
well in the house of darkness and in the light of the sun. 
If the union of Nerigal and Ereshkigal is of secondary 
importance, the further conclusion cannot be avoided 
that the function of Nerigal as prince of Hades was, upon 
the whole, secondary ; that originally he was, first of all, 
the god who brings death and destruction. Against this 
it must not be alleged that the Assyro-Babylonians foand 
in his name the word for ‘« Hades"’ (irg(#)al/a). Assyro- 
Babylonian etymologies are of no account, and that it is 
so in the above-mentioned case shows that the Assyro- 
Babylonian did not know what to do with the beginning 
of the word. They found in #e a word for ‘‘lord.’’ The 
Neo-Sumerian equivalent for Nerigal shows this. But 
‘‘lord’’ in other cases is not me. Favorable to our 
supposition is the fact that one of the principal names 
of Nerigal, the lord of Kati, was Aria; that is, «‘ the 
destroyer.’’ 

To the important question, What was, after all, the 
significance of Nerigal and Ereshkigal in nature? we 
would rather not attempt to give a definite answer. It 
appears that Ereshkigal was never anything else than 
the mistress of the kingdom of the dead, a postulate of 
the fantasy which felt obliged to create a queen for the 
land of the dead. On the other hand, Nerigal, of whom 
it is said that on the 28th of Kislev—about the time of 
the winter solstice—he descended with the sun down to 
the earth, seems to be a personification, the bearer, the 
creator, of the burning, powerful, and destructive heat 
of the sun. If this supposition is correct, then the union 
with Ereshkigal is explained, not, indeed, by syncre- 
tism. It would not have been accomplished after a 
period of greater or less length, during which they were 
both worshiped as rulers in the kingdom of the dead, 
the one in this place, the other in that place ; but, on the 
contrary, their relation to each other, and the legend of 
the overpowering of Ereshkigal by Nerigal, would have 
the annually recurring natural. event of the power of 
the sun dying in winter as ground for their supposition. 
Thereupon -its creator descends into the world of death, 
and there seeks, as a powerful warrior, to conquer a new 
dominion. There are also two gods of vegetation on the 
earth,—Tammiz and Enmesharz, rulers of the lower 
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regions ; and the case of Persephone is similar. But still — 
this is not yet beyond every doubt. It seems'to me—to 
again repeat here at the close—to be more securely estab- : 
lished that Nerigal’s significance, first of all, is that of a — 
death-bringing god, and only in the second place that of a 
ruler of the dead ; that the union with Ereshkigal some- 
how is only secondary, and that she had the earliest 
claim to the throne of Hades. 

University of Marburg, Germany. 
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Amos Russell Wells, the Versatile 
“Professor ”’ 


By Francis E. Clark, D.D. 


(Editor’s Note.--This is one of a series of biographical sketches 
of those who write regularly on the International Sunday-school 
Lessons for The Sunday School Times. The first sketch, that of 
Dr. Alexander McLaren, appeared in the issue of January 2. The 

d, a°sketch of Prof Dr. M. B. Riddle, appeared Janu- 
ary 390. Professor Wells's Quection Hints are on page 187 of this 
issue.] 





F ANY of my readers are anxiously looking for a 
managing editor of a religious newspaper, let them 
go to a Western college and make suitable propositidns 
to the professor of Greek in the 
afore-mentioned institution, and, 
if they are successful as was The 
Golden Rule when on a similar 
quest, they will bless the day 
when they persuaded the peda- 
gogue to take up the editorial 
quill. 

I will not guarantee, however, 
that equal success will always 
follow a strict carrying out of 
these directions, for it may be 
that there are Greek professors in 
Western colleges who cannot grace the editorial sanctum 
as does the subject of this sketch. 

Professor Wells—for he still retains his academic 
title, even though he has renounced the professorial 
chair—is still a young man, though doubtless many of 
his readers picture him to themselves as an old gray- 
beard. This mental picture may be due, not only to 
the words of wisdom which fall from his pen, but to one 
of the pseudonyms under which he frequently writes, — 
‘* Professor Caleb Cobweb,"’ which, in many a young 
mind, doubtless has called up visions of a dusty, musty 
study, festooned by the spider's art, and lined with 
tomes of the past ages. On the contrary, he was born 
December 23, 1862, ip Glens Falls, New York. His 
father was a major in the Union army, and died a few 
weeks after the close of the war. Rin 

The most characteristic feature of Professor Wells's 
mind is his literary versatility. There seem to be few 
things which the pen can do which his pen cannot 
accomplish. In Professor Wells's skilful hand it can 
seem to do almost anything, from writing an advertise- 
ment to inditing a poem. This is meant to be no reflec- 
tion ‘on the advertisemeat, for I am not sure that, im 
these days of commercialSupremacy, it does not require 
a more exalted genius to fill well the advertiser’ s columns 
than the poet's corner. 

The readers of The Sunday School Times are familiar 
with his pithy weekly article, so full of suggestions both 
for teacher and scholar. The fact that this article can 
be kept up week after week, and that the questions are 
always pointed and suggestive, is indicative of a mind 
of no ordinary caliber, while poems and helpful articles 
of many kinds which have appeared in these colamns 
make proof of the versatility of which I have already 
spoken. 

Indeed, I must take this occasion to express my grati- 
tude to The Sunday School Times {c- introducing me to 
one who has since become my fellow-laborer, and my 
personal friend. Moreover, The Sunday School Times 
is not the only paper which has recognized his worth, 
for such journals as The Independent, The Outlook, The 
Congregationalist, The Interior, among religious papers ; 
St. Nicholas, Hafpet’s Young People, The Youth's 
Companion, among secular papers and magazines, be- 
sides many weightier, if not more interesting, reviews, 
have gladly welcomed his centributions. Let not young 
writers become discouraged, however, by this tale of 
success in many different fh.ss ; for, at the same time, 
he gave me to understand that many was the fat envel- 
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Amos R. Wells. 
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"ope he had received back from publishers with the 
politely printed information that ‘the rejection of manu- 
scripts did not necessarily imply lack of literary merit, 
but the: pressure upon our columns,"’ etc. Little by 
little, however, he learned what kind of wares were 
suited to the different periodicals, and now he rarely 
makes a mistake in the disposition of articles. 

But The Golden Rule of Boston, of which he is the 
managing editor, is naturally the field of his largest 
labors. To this he unstintedly gives his time and 
strength, and in many different directions is his literary 
power expended. Not only does he care for the ‘‘ make- 
up"’ of each week's issue, but contributes not a few of 
the ‘‘ Golden Rule Proverbs,'’ many of the most pointed 
editorials, and most of the short parables and illustrated 
stories. In the many Christian Endeavor departments 
of the paper, too, his hand is felt. In all these lines he 
labors harmoniously with his associates on the editorial 
force, whose work is also seen in all these departments. 
On every considerable newspaper there must be much 
of what base-ball players call ‘‘ team work,’’ where all 
the editorial force labor together for the good of the paper, 
and the individuality of each is held in abeyance for the 
common good. 

Professor Wells has as yet attempted no volumes of 
very ambitious size, but several small books of decided 
value have come from his pen. Most of these relate to 
Christian Endeavor themes, and are mines of useful in- 
formation for prayer-meeting workers and social commit- 
tees, for lookout committees, and for other laborers in 
this department of Christian work. Some stories, too, 
of decided merit—as ‘‘ Foreman Jennie’'—bear his 
name on their titlepage. Then he has published a book 
for young men, entitled ‘‘ Business '’ (New York : F. H. 
Revell Co.), and two volumes of religious ‘‘ Golden Rule 
Meditations '' (Boston : United Society of Christian 
Endeavor). 

Another leading quality of Professor Wells is his in- 

dustry. After what I have said, this characteristic does 
mot need to be enlarged upon ; for it can readily be 
understood that no one could accomplish so much as he 
has been able to do, did he not improve each shining 
hour. In fact, many hours which are not shining hours 
_ must have been improved ; and there are traditions at 
_ Auburndale, where he lives, of a busy penman arising 
fat four o'clock in the morning when especially pressed 
with work, and using the darkest hours, which are just 
before the dawn. 

_ However, my readers must not depict Professor Wells 

, simply with a pen in his hand, and with ink-smeared, 
scholastic fingers ; for he is a man of affairs as well as 
of the study. He is an active worker in all departments 
of church life, prayer - meeting, Sunday -school, and 
Christian Endeavor Society. 
__ Reared a Presbyterian, he has always been a stanch 
and loyal member of that communion until coming to 
Massachusetts, when he joined a Congregational church, 
since there is no Presbyterian fold within many miles of 
his residence. 

_ In all departments of church work he displays the 
Same conscientious care and untiring vigor as in the 
duties which earn his daily bread. He is also in much 
demand as a speaker, especially at young people's gath- 
erings. He does not especially affect the arts of oratory, 
but his clear, incisive, epigrammatic sentences always 
command a welcome, and force home the truth which he 
would advocate. 

It only remains for me in this brief sketch to say that 
Professor Wells has a charming home in Auburndale, 
one of the loveliest suburbs of Boston. 


Boston, Mass. 
Oe 


Why Complain ? 
By Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 


HERE are, after all, but two explanations of human 
life,—-Father and Fate, and there is only the dif- 
ference of two letters there. All philosophies come, in 
the day of trouble, to this alternative. 
loving Father, why should we complain? We might.as 
well save our breath. Let us be sensible. There is no 
use beating our sore heads against stone walls. ‘What 
are you going to do about it?'* is a question the unbe- 
liever may well ask himself. If you cannot be a Chris- 
tian, be a Stoic ; if you cannot live in Jerusalem, live in 
Sparta. To rebel is useless, 


If there is no 
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But if you are a Christian, why complain? “In my 
Father s house are many mansions,’’ and in our Father's 
achool are many benches. This life is school time. 
Whatever the word God writes on the top of your page, 
—Patience, Courage, Forgiveness, Resignation,—copy it 
over and over till he gives you another word. Never 
murmur. Do your best to solve your problems. If 
they are hard, try hard. If you are in the dark, say : 
‘‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.’’ When you 
feel like complaining, listen. Be still before God. 
David said, ‘‘1 was dumb, I opened not my mouth ; 
because thou didst it.’’ That is better than moaning 
and lamenting ; but let us leap from David to Jesus, 
and say, ‘‘ The cup which my Father hath given me, shall 
I not drink it?’' ‘Father, glorify thy name."’ So shall 
we be made perfect through suffering, and the trial of our 
faith be found to praise and honor and glory at the 
appearing of Jesus Christ in us now, and in the day of 
triumph by and by. 


Baltimore. 





How Mrs. McLaughlin was Made 
Happy 
By Belle Sparr Luckett 


A True Story | 


ce 


SAW the happiest person in the whole city to- 
day,’’ said Miss Nelly. 
‘Where ?'’ asked all the girls. 
‘* Out at the almshouse hospital.’’ 
Then all the girls laughed with Miss Nelly at the idea 
of finding this happiest person in all the city of Wash- 
ington out at the almshouse, and in the hospital at that. 

All the girls knew who Miss Nelly meant, and why 
this person was so happy. And that is what I am going 
to tell you. It is a real happening, and real things are 
so much nicer than: ‘‘ made-up "’ things. 

For nine years, in one corner of the white women's 
ward of the almshouse hospital in the District of Colum- 
bia, there has lived a little woman of fifty or thereabouts. 
All.her friends and relatives that she had known when 
she was younger had died, and she was left alone, with- 
out a home. Then she was taken sick with a disease 
that made her lame and helpless, and so she came to 
live at the almshouse hospital. 

She must have been a very pretty woman once, when 
she was young, for she is still ‘‘ good-looking.’’ Her 
hair is getting gray, and her brown eyes are growing a 
little dim, but her face has never lost its cheerfulness, 
nor her heart its tenderness. 

‘« I'm a great deal better off than lots of other peo- 
ple,"’ she often says. 

One day she confided to a friend who visited her a 
plan that she had long had in her heart. In the back 
of the little Bible she reads so often was a little picture. 
It was an advertisement cut from.a newspaper, and was 
the picture of a man in a rolling chair. 

‘You see,’’ she said to her friend, ‘‘ some of my peo- 
ple give me a little money once in a while.’’ 

She called the congregation to which she belonged 
‘“‘my people.” 

‘*T am saving every cent I can of that to buy me one 
of those chairs. If I had a chair like that I could get 
around myself, and go out of doors sometimes. I have 
almost two dollars saved up already,’’ she said joyfully. 

The friend to whom she told this plan is the director 
of the intermediate department in one of the city Sun- 
day-schools. The next Sunday she told her boys and 
girls about it. 

‘What would you think of trying to save enough 
money ourselves to buy that chair ?’’ she asked. 

**Let’s do it!" * Let's do it !"" «*We can do it!” 
came from every one present ; for boys and girls love to 
do just such chings. 

So it was all planned right there. The boys said the 
girls could do without chewing-gum and pickles, and the 
girls replied that the boys could save on snowballs and 
candy ; for it was to be a real self-sacrifice gift. 

The secretary of the department gave them each a 
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strong envelope on which was written « For the Chair.’’ 
Into this their gifts were to be put. 

At the end of the summer vacation the envelopes were 
all opened, and the contents counted. It amounted to 
eleven dollars and four cents. 

A committee visited a kind-hearted dealer, who con- 
sented to sell them a beautiful invalid’s rolling chair for 
that amount. 

The day after Thanksgiving a party of the boys and 
girls, and some of the teachers went out to the alms- 
house hospital to present the chair. , 

An old man wheeled the chair to the door, then the 
boys and girls stood ready to roll it in at a signal from 
the director, who had gone inside to break the good 
news to Mrs. M . 

‘*Oh, you are just fooling me!’’ she cried, when 
her friend whispered in her ear that some friends 
had brought her the chair she had dreamed about so 
long. 

Then the director opened the door, and in came the 
chair and the smiling children. They rolled it up be- 
side the invalid, and all hands began ‘helping her into 
it. Everybody was laughing except Mrs. M ; she 
was crying tears of joy and excitement. 

If she had been a rich, beautiful queen, seated in a 
throne chair of solid gold, she could not have been 
happier or prouder. 

**I can't believe it’s true,'’ was all she could say. 
‘‘Can I really roll it around ?'’ she asked, as happy as 
achild. ‘Oh! I can go out of doors, now. I haven't 
been out of doors for years. 1 wanted to go out under 
the trees so much this summer. Now Ican go, and I 
can go and see my friends, and go to church too,”’ 
she said, wiping away the tears with her apron. ‘If 
I'd known you were coming, I'd ‘a put on my other 
dress,’ she apologized, smogthing down her poor 
clothes. 

Then she told about a great piece of misfortune that 
had befallen her a day or two before. 

She kept her little savings in a small pocket-book, 
and a few days before, after having had her money 
out counting it over, she either misplaced it, or some 
one took it from her, as she had not been able to find 
it since. : 

‘* But I didn’t. accuse any one,'’ she said. ‘1 just 
thought I would try and bear it patiently, and God would 
make it all right ; and he has,—don’t you see?’’ and 
she added, with a happy smile, ‘‘God is so good ‘to 
me.”’ 

When the little party left, she was rolling away toward 
the sunny windows, where she had never been before, 
and following beside her were two or three poor old 
women, rejoicing in her happiness ; for there was not 
one in that ward who had not been cheered by her kind- 
ness and encouraged by her patience. She can be seen 
any day riding here and there in the great wide ward, as 
happy as a princess, although she will never walk a step, 
and lives in the almshouse hospital. 


Washington, D. C. 











One of the P. S. A. Clubs 


By the Rev. Charles P. Fagnani, President 


HE P. S. A. Club is an English institution. The 
initials stand for the words ‘‘ Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon."' It was in 1880 that Mr. John Blackman 
organized the first society of the kindt In 1891, the 
Rev. J. K. Nuttall, minister of the Great George Street 
Congregational Church, Liverpool, inaugurated one_in 
connection with his church, 

The main object in England has been to reach the 
non-church-going men of the artisan class. The service 
is held from 3 to 4 P. M.,—a time when public houses 
are closed,— and consists of hymn, prayer, instrumental 
music, Scripture reading, hymn solo (men joining in 
the chorus), instrumental music, address (twenty min- 
utes), instrumental music, benediction. The club elects 
its own president, who always presides, but rarely gives 
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bers pay a penny (English) a week dues ; their attend- 
ance cards are marked op entrance ; the pence thus 
collected make the fund which pays for the books given 
out every quarter as prizes for attendance. The club is 
self-governing, electing its own officers and Committees. 
Auxiliary organizations are connected with it, such as 
savings bank, building fund, poor man’s lawyer, tem- 
perance branch, provident fund, etc. 

The P. S. A! Club of the Second Collegiate Church of 
Harlem was started four years ago on the English model, 
by the well-known Sunday-school worker, Mr. Frank A. 
Ferris. ‘The plan has been elastic from the beginning, 
to admit of conformity to new conditions. From the 
first the constituency has been mixed, including men 
and women. The appeal is not pre-eminently to work- 
ingmen, but to any adults not otherwise engaged between 
2.30 and 4 o'clock on Sunday afternoons. 

The opening and closing exercises are shared with the 
church Bible school. The main function consists, not 
of an address by an outsider, but of instruction in the 
International Sunday-school Lessons by the president. 
The club is an organization ; it elects its own officers, 
which consist of a president, vice-president, correspond- 
ing secretary, recording secretary, treasurer, and execu- 
tive committee, subdivided into finance, social, etc. 
Until recently there were dues of twenty-five cents a 
month to defray the expense of the social gatherings 
held bi-monthly during the season; but it has been 
thought best to provide for these from free-will offerings. 

The record of attendance is carefully kept; the 
present roll is 331, and the number present, including 
visitors, ranges between 170 and 205, occasionally ex- 
ceeding the latter figure. An actual count of the num- 
ber present is regularly taken ; the roll is kept by means 
of cards renewed every three months, on which is written 
the name and address of the member, and around the 
edge the date of each Sunday of the quarter. The 
members bring their cards with them, and present them 
on entrance to be punched for the particular date. The 
committee man who punches the card calls off the name 
to another who writes it down. This is done at each of 
the two entrance doors, thus giving opportunity to four 
members of the executive committee ata time gradu- 
ally to become acquainted with the names and faces of 
the members. Visitors receive cards, on which they 
write their name and address ; these are gollected with 
the offering. Applications for membership are passed 
upon by the corresponding secretary, acting in the name 
of the executive committee. Social intercourse is pro- 
moted by welcoming incomers at the door, by lingering 
at the close, and by gathering on evenings set apart for 

the purpose about four times during the season. Mem- 
bers wear a badge, consisting of a bow of orange ribbon 
stamped with the letters P. S. A. 

The teaching of the Bible is the main inducement to 
attendance. The endeavor is made to apply its teach- 
ings to practical every-day life. These teachings. are 
taken strictly from the passage for the day, and not 
from some other part of Scripture. Critical questions 
are not broached, but modern critical study of the text 
is the basis on which the practical superstructure és 
reared. The lesson is usually read in concert by the 
club, 

For the lessons on Solomon, for instance, question 
papers were provided, with spaces for answers. These 
were collected at the door on entrance. The object in 
the use of the papers was to secure the reading, and, to 
a greater or less degree, the study, of the passage as a 
preparation for the treatment of it in the class. This 
plan, used by the writer when pastor of Grace Chapel 
of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York 
City thirteen years ago, and which has now come into 
vogue in connection with the Bible Study Union, is in- 
dispentable in a properly organized Sunday-school ; but 
was found, on the whole, to be difficult of application in 
the P. S. A., owing to the expense and time involved iz 
providing absent members with the paper for the follow- 
ing Sunday. ‘‘ Temperance Sunday’ is gladly set 
apart for that important subject ; review Sunday to the 
consideration of Bible study in general, or to some spe- 
cial theme, such as the New Year, for instance, on 
December 27 last. 

The club is not dependent on one man, and therein 
lies its strength. The president is not the club, but only 
its servant. Each member feels that he Or she has a 
responsibility for its success, and the spirit, zeal, and 
energy of its founder, Mr. Ferris, have become incarnate 
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in the organization as a whole, giving it a vitality which 
promises much for the future. 


Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
CA 


It is harder to make a good short 
speech than a long one. Yet it is by 
no means impossible to do this more difficult and better 
thing. The successful superintendent has to learn to say 
what he has to say in not only a pointed, but a brief, way, 
and it is demonstrable that other officers and teachers 
can succeed in this. On one occasion this was strikingly 
done in the Presbyterian Sunday-school of Plymouth, 
Indiana. In addition to ‘‘ graduating exercises’’ and 
the presentation of Bibles, there were ten themes for 
officers of the school, and seventeen for teachers (includ- 
ing the pastor), upon which they spoke, according to 
a printed program. ‘‘ They were notified in advance 
that they would not be permitted to use more than two 
minutes, and that they must boil down what they had to 
say. But few used more, and many used less, than the 
time allotted. Subjects given to the officers were signifi- 
cant, and pertinent to the official position they held, 
while subjects assigned the teachers were selected with 
reference to the particular needs of. the school.’’ The 
topics covered this wide field : 


Officers 


Three weak points in Sunday-school work. 

The Sunday-school library : Its benefits. 

The Sunday-school library : How conduct it. 
Finance. 

Reasons for greater work in the Sunday-school. 
How help the general librarian ? 

My work and your duty. 

Poor singing : Who's to blame ? 

Home-class department : Development and results. 
Average attendance : 


Short Work 


How increase it? 
Teachers 
What relation should the Sunday-school sustain to the church ? 
What can the Sunday-school do for the teacher ? 
How can we make our members feel more their personal responsi- 
bility in regard to the prosperity of our school ? 
The primary department of our school. 
Soul harvesting in the Sunday-school. 
Divine help in Sunday-school work. 
The Sunday-school as a promoter of character. 
What the home can do for the Sunday-school. 
Class organization : Its help. 
Responsibility of parents to the Sunday-school. 
How best promote the social feeling in Sunday-school. 
Normal work: Relation to Sunday-school efficiency. 
What relation should the church sustain to the Sunday-school ? 
Three signs of a good Sunday-school teacher. 
Visitation : Why, how, when? 
The Bible in the class. 


Wanted : Adult scholars. Why ? 
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Getting scholars to ask questions has 
a recognized value in the class, and 
Should have in the Sunday-school 
at large. The superintendent of a Sunday-school in 
Connecticut, who has been drilling the school on the 
titles and golden texts of the lessons, on a recent Sun- 
day gave the school an opportunity to call upon him to 
give the titles or golden texts of any lessons considered 
in the quarter up to that time. The scholars seemed to 
take great interest in questioning him, and were doubt- 
less encouraged in their work by one or two slight mis- 
takes which he made. 


Scholars Questioning 
the Superintendent 





A Plea for Flexibility 
By Edward B. Williams 


O ONE would think of giving the same lesson in 
arithmetic to people from five to forty years of age. 

This is what we do, in like method, with our Sunday- 
schools. True, a practical compromise is made by tak- 
ing usually those passages most easy of comprehension. 
But these, in the printed form, discourage children under 
twelve, who are more likely to néglect the lesson entirely 
than to read and study, with little or no help, at home. 
To suit the average scholar, say of fifteen years, lessons 
must be taken from the narrative of the scripture. Law, 
prophets, and epistles are drawn on to a'moderate extent. 
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There is matter in every lesson that is available for 
almost any age, but every careful, watchful teacher finds 
it needful quite often to drop the «lesson of the day,”’ 
and say those things and use those words of inspiration 
in which he, under guidance of the Spirit, can meet the 
evident spiritual needs of the children. And this course 
is most effectual. The lazy, indifferent teacher, ‘‘ who 
careth not for the ‘lambs,''’ is willing enough to fall 
back upon ‘‘the letter that killeth.'" No minister is 
callec. of God to use a set of texts or readings for the 
year, selected ‘by a committee. If a Sunday-school 
teacher has not a measure of freedom in the nurture of 
his class, he and they are the victims of a system that 
has merits, but little elasticity. 

In universities, training becomes more and more free 
and optional. In common schools, books are less and 
less used. It is mind to mind directly. In the Sunday- 
school it should be heart to heart. It must be so in the 
infant class. And probably it is better to use infant 
class methods largely to the age of twelve. 

But in teaching the gospel and _. preparing children for 
a Christian life, a certain large, flexible progress should 
be sought, adapted to growing years. A good, experi- 
enced teacher could be trusted to advance in this course 
with success and rich results. But text-books would be 
found convenient for many, and, to some extent, for 
all. The Bible should be used more than any other 
book. But there is not in the whole Bible any book 
which can be taught to children consecutively without 
wearying them. They must be taught either by narra- 
tives or by subjects. Bible stories and parables always 
convey great truths. 

What is greatly needed is connection betweén lessons, 
so that the art of the story-teller can be employed in 
what is to be ‘‘ continued in our next.'’ Children begin 
to read their Sunday-school books before they go home, 
but they forget their quarterlies, ‘‘can’t find them,"’ ‘‘have 
no time to learn their lessons,’’ and do not know Adam 
from Moses. Their quarterly is as hateful as any school- 
book, so we do not feed our lambs. They do not behave 
like lambs in the ‘‘ Lord's house,'’ and they leave school 
unlearned and ungrateful at sixteen, unless their parents 
are the making of them at home. Don't tie down the 
teacher for the sake of wooden uniformity, and engage 
good, faithful teachers. 


Pawtucket, R. J. 
CAB 


Many scholars, especially boys, dislike 
* to carry Bibles in their hands through 

the streets to Sunday-school. Whether 
it is indolence or a shrinking from publicity,. it is a fact 
to be taken into account in class work. There is an ob- 
vious gain in every scholar’s having a Bible of his own, 
and being encouraged to use a Bible of his own in the 
class in lesson-study. If it may not always be the same 
Bible, if the schclar—.uay not be persuaded to carry his 
Bible back and forth, then he might have two Bibles of 
his own,—one at home, and one kept at Sunday-school 
with other Bibles of his classmates. A sense of per- 
sonal ownership and value is created if the teacher pur- 
chases and presents these special class Bibles, inscribing 
in each one a scholars name, and perhaps an affection- 
ate word. These Bibles need not be expensive, but they 
should have clear type, and references, of course. This 
ownership is better then a mere distribution of Bibles 
out of the school's pile, like the distribution of song- 
books. The scholar is free to do with his 6wn as he 
likes, to make marginal notes, and keep bookmarks 
in it. 


Special Class 
Bibles 


- 


Pastors of churches may be among 
the best or among the worst Bible- 
class teachers. On account of his 
training in Bible study, the pastor is capable of doing 
what scarcely another can. Yet his preaching habits 
may tempt him to lecture in the class, even though he 
may be neither too lazy nor too preoccupied with other 
duties to prepare questions for individual members of 
the class to answer, and to assign special work for them 
to do. There are pastgrs who lead Bible classes every 
Sunday without asking any one else to say a word, and 
scarcely allowing a scholar to get a voluntary word in 
edgewise. Interesting as the pastor's logical, scholarly, 
and earnest lecture may be,—full of wisdom and feel- 
ing.—the Bible class is not the place for it. ; 


Pastors as Bible- 
Class Teachers 


Avs 





































































































































































































Lesson Calendar 


Second Quarter, 1897 


1. April 4.—Peter Working Miracles 
2. April 11.—Conversion of Cornelius 

Gentiles Converted at Antioch . . 
p April 18. — { Or, The Resurrection (Easter) 
. April 25.—Peter Delivered from Prison 
May 2.—Pau! Begins his First Missionary Journey . 
May 9.—Paul Preaching to the Jews 
May 16.—Paul Preaching to the Gentiles Acts 14: 11-22 
. May 23.—The Conference at Jerusalem Acts 15: 1-6, 22-29 
May 30.—Christian Faith Leads to Good Works . . . James 2 : 14-23 
June 6.—Sins of the Tongue 
. June 13.—Paul’s Advice to Timothy 
. June 20.—Personal Responsibility 
. June 27.—Review. 


. . Acts 11: 19-26 
1 Cor. 15: 12-26 
Acts 12: 5-17 

. . Acts 13: 1-13 
Acts 13: 26-39 


Seer one w 


2 Tim. 1: 1-7; 3: 44-17 
Rom. 14: 10-21 


“ 
we 
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Quarterly Pre-View 


R the coming three months the current of study is but a 
continuation of that of the last three months, The same 
general topic and golden text are retained, therefore, as ade- 
quately meeting the demands of the opening quarter. The 
pre-view for this series of lessons may, accordingly, be presented 
thus (the special lesson for Easter being omitted in this presen- 
tation) : 
The Church at Work 
We are labourers together with God.—t1 Cor, 3 : 9. 
. Manifesting Divine Power. 
. Manifesting Saving Grace. 
. Gathering and Instructing Converts. 
. Gaining Deliverance through Prayer. 
. Inaugurating Missionary Work. 
. Commending Jesus to the Jews. 
. Commending Jesus to the Gentiles. 
. Seeking Light on Difficult Questions, 
. Manifesting Character by Conduct. 
. Using the Tongue Aright. 
. Making the Most of Opportunity. 
. Sacrificing Self to Bless Others, 
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AAS 
Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
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Study 14.—Peter’s Visit to the Chris- 
tians throughout Palestine 


Acts 9: 31-43. A. D. 38, 39. 


Between the years 37 and 44 there came a long period of 
peace to the Christians from external persecution, and the 
gospel spread rapidly and widely. Many persons were at 
work building up Christian communities in many places. It 
Was necessary that these local bodies of disciples should be 
unified into a well-organized movement, and should be 
assisted as much as possible in getting the best methods of 
local organization, as well as in securing the best possible in- 
struction in, and conception of, the gospel to which they had 
devoted themselves. With these aims in view, Peter, as 
probably the ablest and most influential of the Twelve, made 
a tour of visitation among the Christian communities of Pales- 
tine. He may have set out soon after Paul departed for 
Tarsus, and his journey of supervision may have lasted a year 
or more, with a long stay in Joppa at its close. 


Palestine. 


I, ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 


1. Peace and prosperity of the Christians (v. 31). 

2. The healing at Lydda, and its results (vs. 32-35). 

3. The miracle and the ministry in Joppa (vs. 36-43). 

The student may prepare verse synopses of this passage, 
condensing into a few words the substance of each verse, and 
arranging the synopses in order under the three paragraph 
headings just given. 

II. Worp anp Purase Stupy. ; 

Indicate upor the map. the three districts mentioned in verse 
31. What is meant by “ edified’’ in the same verse? Ex- 
plain the phrase (v. 32) ‘‘ throughout all parts ’’ (it may mean 
“‘among all Christians '’). Locate Lydda and Sharon upon 
the map. Observe the use here of the term “ saints”’ to 
denote the disciples (comp. vs. 13, 41; only a few instances 

@utside of the Pauline Epistles). Was palsy a common 
Oriental affliction ? (Comp. Matt. 4: 24; 8: 6; 9: 

Acts 8: 7.) Locate Joppa upon the map, ahd ascertain 
something about the city as it was at that time. What are 
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the nationality and the meaning of the name ‘ Tabitha” ? 
Why is the Greek interpretation of the name given im Acts? 
Explain the time reference of the phrase (v. 37) ‘‘in those 
days.’’ How far was Lydda from Joppa? Observe the 
graphic nature of the account in verses 37 and 39. Why are 
the ‘‘ widows ’’ particularly mentioned? (vs. 39, 41.) Notice 
the posture in prayer mentioned of Peter in verse 40. 

III. Topics FOR CONSIDERATION, ' 

1. The Prolonged Period of Peace and Growth. What is 
the logical force and connection of the word ‘‘so’’ beginning 
verse 31? Observe the use of the term “church ”’ in this 
verse in a collective sense, to denote all the local bodies of 
Christians taken asa whole; as a matter of historical fact, 
was the term yet used in this sense at this time, or is it a term 
which came into use later, and was then employed in speak- 
ing of the earlier time? What were the date and extent of 
this period of peace? Why were the Christians not perse- 
cuted during these years? What is meant (v. 31) by ‘‘ walk- 
ing in the fear of the Lord,’’ and by ‘‘ walking in the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost’’? Where were the apostles during this 
peried? Where was Paul? In what countries were Chris- 
tians tobe found? What work was being done toward extend- 
ing the Gospel ? : 

2. Peter's Missionary Activities. What duties devolved 
upon the apostles, as leaders and directors of the Christian 
movement, regarding the many communities of Christians 
springing up everywhere in Palestine? Who were engaged 
in founding these local bodies of disciples? Why should Peter 
in particular undertake a tour of visitation among them? 
What was his purpose in visiting them? Recall the action of 
the apostles in the matter of Philip’s Christian converts in 
Samaria (Acts 8). Were the apostles, perhaps, frequently 
away from Jerusalem on similar missions? (Comp. Gal. 1: 
18, 19.) When did Peter set out on this tour, and how long 
a time did it occupy? Can we at all trace the route he took? 
Is it at the close of the tour that we find him in Lydda and 
Joppa? Consider Peter’s miracle-working as a part of his 
missionary activity. Compare the missionary work of Peter 
on this tour with that of Paul on his journeys for the gospel at 
a later time. 

3. The Miracles at Lydda and Joppa. Who had intro- 
duced Christianity into Lydda? Was Eneas a Christiah ? 
Of what nationality was he? Compare with this healing that 
recorded in Mark 2: 1-12, Who was the source of Eneas’s 
cure? What was the result of his miraculous cure upon the 
people of the town and vicinity? What is recorded about the 
Christian activities of Tabitha? Why was Peter sent for when 
she died ?—was it for the comfort and sympathy of his pres- 
ence, or with the hope that he would restore her to life? 
Describe the scene and incidents connected with her restora- 
tion. Why was not the, name of Christ used (v. 40, comp. 
v. 34) in raising her? What was the divine purpose of this 
miracle? What effect did it have upon the people of Joppa? 
Compare this narrative with that of the raising of Jairus’s daugh- 
ter by Jesus (Mark § : 22, 23, 38-42). _ 

4. Peter and the Coming Revelation. How would the 
experiences of this tour prepare Peter for the comprehension 
and acceptance of the universal view of the gospel soon to be 
impressed upon him by divine revelation? Does Peter’s long 
stay with Simon the tanner, in Joppa, indicate anything as to 
his attitude toward Jewish ceremonialism ? Compare Peter 
with others of the Twelve,—was he the one best fitted to 
carry forward the universal gospel as taught by Christ, and 
now to be retaught him by special revelation in Joppa and 
special illustration in Cesarea ? 
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Lesson 1, April 4, 1897 
Peter Working Miracles 


GOLDEN TEXT : Jesus Christ maketh thee whole.—Acts 9 : 34. 
(Acts 9 : 32-43. 32-35.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


32 4 And it came to pass, as 32 And it came to pass, as 
Peter passed throughout all Peter went throughout all 
guarters, he came down also to parts, he came down also to 
the saints which dwelt at Lyd’da. the saints which dwelt at 

33 And there he found a cer- bydda. And there he found 
tain man named E’ne-as, which a certain man named A=neas, 
had kept his bed pal yéars, which had kept his bed eight 
and was sick of t yo a years ; for he-was palsied. 

34 And Peter unto him, 34 And Peter said unto him, 
E‘ne-as, Jesus Christ maketh /Eneas, Jesus Christ healeth 
thee whole: arise, and make thee: arise, and make thy 
thy bed. And ue arose imme- 35 bed. And straightway he 
diately. arose. And all that dwelt 

35 And all that dwelt at Lyd’da at Lydda and in Sharon saw 
and Sa’ron saw him, and turned him, and .they turned to the 
to the Lord. Lord. 

36 { Nowthere wasat Jép’pa 36 Now there was at J ta 
a certain disciple named Tab’i- certain disciple named Tabi- 
tha, which by interpretation is tha, which ri interpretation 
called Dor’cas: this woman is called ' Dorcas: this wo- 
was full of works and 
almsdeeds which she did. 

37 And it came to pass in those 
days, that she was sick, and 
died: whom when had 
washed, they laid Aer in an 
upper chamber. 


Memory verses : 


4 That is, Cazel/e. 


Fy a 

“Vol. 39, 

was nigh t Joprpa, and the ds Bite ee unto 
pa, oppa, the disciples, 

Gipies hed be 109) - Peter was there, sent 
oon they or pot om two" corde unto him, intreating 
men, desiring Aim that he would him, Delay not to come on 
not delay to come to them. unto us. And Peter arose 
39 en Peter arose and 


and went with them. And 
went with them. When he was when he was come, they 
come, they brought him into the brought him into the upper 
upper chamber: and all the chamber : and all the wi ae 
widows stood by him weeping, stood by him weeping, and 
and shewing the coats and gar- shewing the coats and gar- 
ments which Dor’cas made, ments which Dorcas made, 
while she was with them. while she’ was with them. 
40 But Peter put them all But Peter put them all forth, 
forth, and kneeled down, and and kneeled down, and 
ae gh and turning Aim to the rayed ; and turning to the 
said, Tab’i-tha, arise. 


y, he said, Tabitha, arise. 
yen? she opened her eyes: and And she med her eyes ; 
when she saw Peter, she sat up. and when y me Peter, she 

41 And he gave her 4is hand, And he gave her his 
and lifted her up ; and when he hand, and raised her up; 
had called the saints and and calling the saints and 
widows, he presented her alive. widows, he presented her 

42 And it was known th alive. And it became known 
out all Jép’pa; and many 


throughout all Jo and 
lieved in the Lord. veh Jonpe i 


many believed on the 
43 And it came to that 43 


And it came to pass, that he 
he tarried many days in Jép’pa abode many days in Joppa 
with one Simon a tanner. 


with one Simon a tanner. 

The American Revisers would add in the marg. at the word “bed” 
in verse 33, Or, “ fal/et”’ and would substitute “ who” for “ which” 
in verses 32, 33, and 36. 
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KSASY 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : The Church at Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : 
gether with God.—t1 Cor. 3: 9. 


We are labourers to- 


LESSON TOPIC: Manifesting Divine Power. 


1. Power to Heal the Sick, vs. 32-35. 
2. Power to Raise the Dead, vs. 36-43. 


DaAILy HomME READINGS : 


M.—ACTS 9: 32-43. Peter working miracles. 
T.—Mark 2: 1-12. Christ healing a palsied man. 
W.—Deut. 15: 7-11. Care for the poor. 

T.—Job 29 : 1-13. A helper of the needy. 

F.—1 Tim. 6: 12-19. Rich in good works, 

S.—1 John §: 9-15. Life in Christ. 

S.—Matt. 25: 31-40. The king’s reward. 


OUTLINE: { 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


ee 
Lesson Analysis 


I. POWER 


1. The Apostolic Visitor : 
Peter... came down also to the saints... at Lydda (32). 


The apostles . . . sent unto them Peter RN John (Acts 8 : 14). 
Let us return now and visit the brethren (Acts 15‘: 36). 


2. The Sick Man : 
( ~ page .. had kept his bed eight years ; 
33 
Men bring on a bed a man that was palsied (Luke 5 : 18). 
Many that were palsied .. . weré healed (Acts 8 : 7). 
3- The Omnipotent Healer : 
Jesus Christ healeth thee: Arise, and make thy bed (34). 
In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk (Aéts 3 : 6). 
In him doth this man stand here before you whole (Acts 4: 
4- The Instantaneous Cure : 
And straightway he arose (34). 
He arose, and straightway took up the bed (Mark 2:12). - 
—e his feet and his anklebones received strength (Acts 
3:7 
5- The Profound Impression : 
All... saw him, and they turned to the Lord (35). 


Amenmnent took hold on all, and they glorified God (Luke 5 : 26). 
‘They were filled with wonder and amazement (Acts 3 : 10). 


TO HEAL THE SICK. 


Sor he was palsied 


Il. POWER TO RAISE THE DEAD. 


1. The Exemplary Woman : 
Dorcas... was full of good works and almsdeeds (36). 
Her price is far above rubies (Prov. 31 : 10). 
These women. . . laboured with me in the gospel (Phil. 4 : 3). 
2. The Appointed End : 
dt came to pass, ... that she fell sick, and died (37). 


Man goeth, ... and the mourners go about the streets (Eccl. 
12 : 5). 


It is appointed unto men once to die (Heb. 9g : 27). 
3- The Earnest Pica : 
Intreating him, Delay not to come on unto us (38). 


Come and lay thy hand upon her, and she shall live (Matt. 9: 18). 
Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest is sick ( John 11 : 3). 


- The Tender Memories : 
ge cto the coats and garments which Dorcas made (39). 


A woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be} praised (Prov. 
31 : 30). 

Devout men buried Stephen, and made great lamentation (Acts 
8: 2). 


5. The Earnest Prayer : 
Peter... kneeled down, and prayed (40). 
O Lord, . . . let this child's soul come into him again (1 Kings 


17 : 2t). 
He went in, . . . shut the door, .. . and prayed (2 Kings 4 : 33). 
6. The Confident Command : < 

Turning to the body, he said, Tabitha, arise (40). 
Damsel, I say unto thee, Arise (Mark 5 ty 
He cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come (John 11 : 43) 
7- The Complete Restoration : 

She sat up... . He presented her alive (4p, 41). 

way the damsel rose and walked (Mark 5: 
forth (john 5X : 44). -> 


He was dead came 
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March 20, 1897 


. —“ Peter... came down also to the saints... at 
tide” “re The apostolic visitor ; (2) The saintly entertainers ; 
(3) The fraternal errand. 2 a oH 

Verse 34.—‘‘ Aeneas, Jesus Christ healeth thee : arise.”’ (1) 
Protracted infirmity ; (2) Effective commandment ; (3) Immediate 
ation. iG 
‘eo 36.—'‘ Full of good works and almsdeeds.’* (1) Christ- 
like character ; (2) Helpful conduct ; (3) Tender remembrance. ‘ 
Verses 38. 39.—‘* Delay nottocome.. .-. Peter arose and went. 
(1) Conscious need ; (2) Urgent appeal ; (3) Prompt response ; 
results. 
et ca Peter put them all forth, and kneeled down, and 
prayed,”’ (1) Alone with God ; (2) Bowed in devotion ; (3) Ap- 
pealing in prayer ; (4) Endued with power. 


Verse 41.—‘‘ He presented her alive.’ (1) Sincere appeal 
rewarded ; (2) Benevolent service resumed. 
* 
AXA 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—Saul continued to preach at 
Damascus, but, according to Galatians 1 : 17, 18, he 
went away into Arabia, returning to Jerusalem after three 
years (comp. Acts 9 : 23, ‘* many days ’’), being finally driven 
from Damascus by a plot of the Jews (vs.'23-25). He re- 
mained at Jerusalem fifteen days, having been befriended by 
A plot of the Grecian Jews drove him away. He 
withdrew to Cesarea, and then to Tarsus, remaining for sev- 
eral years (probably A. D. 40-43). A period of rest and 
growth in the church throughout Palestine followed. 
PLaces.—Lydda, now Ludd, is in the plain of Sharon, 
about twenty miles northwest of Jerusalem. It is the tradi- 
tional birthplace of St. George of England, and is now the first 
principal station on the railway from Joppa to Jerusalem. Joppa, 
now Jaffa, is a very ancient city, prominent in classical legend 
as well as in ancient and modern history, the chief seaport 
of Judea, though the harbor is a poor one. The house of 
Tabitha is still pointed out, though in various localities. 
That of Simon the tanner has a more uniform tradition in its 
favor. It is toward the northwest, near the Latin and 
Armenian convents. Stanley (‘‘Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 
343) and Thomson (‘* Land and Book,’’ I, 33) both seem 
impressed by the situation, though the tanneries are now south 
of the city. 


Barnabas. 


TimE.—Probdably the year after Saul’s return to Jerusalem ; 
according to the usual chronology, about A. D. 40 or 41. 

Persons.—The apostle Peter; a paralytic named Eneas ; 
a disciples named Tabitha; the believers in Isydda and 
Joppa ; Simon, a tanner. 


a 


Critical Notes 


Verse 32.—And tt came fo pass: In the Greek this verse is 
contrasted slightly with the preceding one, ‘‘ The church had 
peace,’’ etc., but the following events occurred during this 
period. The lesson is virtually a preface to the remarkable 
series of events centering in the conversion of Cornelius 
(chap. 10 to 11: 18).—As Peter went throughout al! parts : 
** Went "’ is preferable to ‘‘ passed,’’ and ‘‘ parts ’’ to ‘* quar- 
ters.’ The reference is_to the regions mentioned in verse 
31, and a tour of some extent is implied. 
**saints’’ with ‘‘all,’’ there being no substantive in the 
Greek. * The apostle would naturally exercise some oversight 
over the scattered communities of believers, especially as 
verse 31, in which the word: *‘ church ’’ occurs, not ‘‘ churches ”’ 
{as in the Auth. Ver.), indicates that there was no special or- 
ganization of believers outside of Jerusalem.—Came down 
also: The plain of Sharon, in which Lydda was situated, was 
much lower than Jerusalem.— 70 she saints which dwelt at 
Lydda: **Saints’’ is here applied for the first time to be- 
lievers. It means those consecrated, dedicated ; not neces- 
sarily those ‘‘holy’’ in the sense of morally perfect. The 
phrase suggests that there were many places in which “saints ’’ 
were residing. 

Verse 33.—And there he found: As if unexpectedly.— 
A certain man named Aincas: There is nothing to indicate 
whether he was already a believer or not. The name is 
Greek in form, and he may have been a Grecian Jew; but 
Greek names were prevalent among the Hebrew Jews also.— 
Had kept his bed eight years : ** Eight years’ is in emphatic 
position. ‘* Kept his bed,’’—that is, a couch or pallet.— For 
he was palsied ; Literally, “* who was paralyzed.”’ 
uses this phrase. 


Some supply 


Luke only 
The Revisers make this clause explanatory, 
Separating it from the preceding one. The Authorized Ver- 
sion (‘‘kept,his bed, . . . and was sick of the palsy ’’) con- 
fuses the relation of the clauses. 

Verse 34.—And Peter said unto him, Aeneas, Jesus Christ 
healeth thee: 1s healing thee, now while I am speaking. The 
verb is one used of physical curing, not that often rendered 
** save,’’ or ‘* make whole.’’—Arise, and make thy bed: Both 
imperatives point to immediate single acts. The latter liter- 
ally means, “ strew for thyself,’’ but is often used of making 
a bed. He is commanded to do for himself what others have 
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done for him these many years. These commands put to a 
visible test the power of Jesus Christ, as in the case of the 
paralytic at Capernaum (Matt. 9 : 1-7, and parallel passages). 
—And straightway: The word usually rendered thus.—He 
arose: Obeying the command, and proving the power of Jesus 
to heal. 

Verse 35.—And all that dwelt at Lydda and in Sharon: 
The latter was the plain in which Lydda was situated, fruitful 
and populous at that time.—Saw him: This is in emphatic 
position. They had known him asa cripple, they now saw 
him a healed man.—And they turned to the Lord: The 
Revisers insert ‘‘ they,’’ since the subject is expressed in 
Greek. The conversions were so numerous that Luke speaks 
as though the entire population was included. 

Verse 36.—Now there was at Joppa: ** At Joppa’? is in 
emphatic position, in slight contrast with the preceding narra- 
tive of what occurred at Lydda.—A certain disciple : The 
form is feminine, and occurs only here.—Named Tabitha: 
The Aramaic form of her name.— Which by interpretation is 
called Dorcas: This is the meaning of her name in Greek, — 
that is, ‘‘ Gazelle,’’ a favorite name in the East.— 7/is woman 
was full of good works and almsdeeds which she did: Habit- 
ually did. ‘There is no evidence that she was a deaconess, or 
that such an office existed so early. In Joppa there was 
probably as yet no extended church organization. ‘‘ Alms- 
deeds ’’ or ‘‘alms’”’ specifies a particular form of good works 
in which she abounded. ‘‘ Good’’ is emphatic, and here 
points to kind acts. Evidently there was no community of 
goods at Joppa. 

Verse 37.—/n those days: While Peter was at Lydda.— 
That she fell sick, and died; Or, “falling sick, she died.’’ 
The participle does not indicate continued sickness.—And 
when they had washed her: No special emphasis rests on this 
statement. They prepared her for burial in this way.— 7hey 
laid her in an upper chamber; This also was preparatory to 
burial. Probably the upper room was larger, and hence bet- 
ter fitted for the services before burial. Some think that it 
was chosen for privacy and prayer, in view of the expecta- 
tion that Peter would come. But this is a less probable ex- 
planation. 

Verse 38.—As Lydda was nigh unto Joppa: About eleven 
’ is a cumbrous rendering of the 
simple Greek form.— 7he disciples, hearing that Peter was 
there; This is more exact than the Authorized Version. They 
probably heard just before sending.—Sen/¢ two men unto him, 
intreating him, Delay not to come on unto us: The better 
attested text gives this form of the message. ‘‘ Come on”? is 
literally ‘* come through.’’ They wished him to come at 
once to comfort them in their bereavement, and that before 
the burial, which was rarely delayed long in Palestine. 

Verse 39.—And; Not ‘then.’’—/Peter arose and went 
with them: We may have had intimation from the Lord as to 
what he should do ; but this is only a conjecture. He went at 
once, probably reaching Joppa the same day that Dorcas 
died.— They brought him into the upper chamber; This was 
natural, whatever object they had in sending for him.—A// the 
widows : Probably the widows Dorcas had befriended, not a 
class of ‘‘widows’’ in the church. It is also probable that 
most, if not all, were Christians (see on v. 41).—.Stood by him 
weeping : 


miles. ‘*‘Forasmuch as’ 


As usual at Oriental funerals.—And shewing the 
coats and garments: The former were inner garments, the 
latter outer, They would be thus distinguished whether 
worn by men or women.— Which Dorcas made: Literally, 
‘*was making,’’ in the habit of makigg,—that is, weaving. 
The form of the relative (‘‘ as many as’’) favors this rather 
than another view ; namely, that she was in the act of making 
garments when she died. . 

Verse 40.—This and the following verse give a graphic 
description of the raising of Tabitha. Twelve details are men- 
tioned ; but the Greek is more terse than our English render- 
ings, and by using both participles and leading verbs it indi- 
cates the more important acts: ‘‘ But Peter, putting them all 
forth, and kneeling down, prayed; and turning to the body, 
he said, Tabitha, arise. And she opened her eyes; and see- 
ing Peter she sat up. And he, giving her his hand, raised 
her up; and calling the saints and widows, he presented her 
living.’’"—Put them all forth: \n order to secure privacy for 
prayer. He doubtless recalled our Lord’s similar act before 
the daughter of Jairus was raised.—Aneeled down, and 
prayed: The attending circumstances indicate that this did 
not continue long.—And turning to the body: Thesterm 
** body ’'-implies that she had really died.—He said: By in- 
serting ‘‘ he,’’ the Revisers place the emphasis upon the word 
**said.’’ What Peter said was the means by which this 
miracle was wrought.— 7aditha, arise: As the Aramaic name 
is given, the command was probably in that language. It 
recalls ‘‘ Talitha cumi’’ (Mark 5: 41), but the two phrases 
are not identical. Tabitha is a proper name, Talitha means 
The Greek word here rendered “ arise ’’ is not 
that occurring in the accounts of Jairus’s daughter. In the 
healing of Eneas (v. 34), the paralytic was pointed to Jesus 
Christ as the healer, But to the dead woman a direct com- 
mand is given.—.5She opened her eyes ;: The sign that life had 
returned.—And when she saw Peter, she sat up: Seeing a 
man, one whom she probably did not recognize, alone in the 


** maiden.”’ 
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room, she was doubtless surprised, and at once sat up, thus 
indicating the completeness of the miracle. 

Verse 41.—And he gave her his hand, and raised her up: 
Probably not because of any physical weakness on her part, 
but to encourage her.—And when he had called the saints and 
widows: This was done at once, ‘‘Saints’’ refers to the 
believers in general ; ‘‘ widows ’’ are not distinguished from 
the believers, but mentioned particularly among them, because 
of the previous reference to their presence and grief (vs. 39, 
40).—He presented her alive: Literally, ‘‘living.’’ The 
simple yet graphic narrative gives an impression of truthful- 
ness and accuracy. If human language can convey a definite 
meaning, this historian intends to assert that Dorcas was ac- 
tually raised from the dead by the instrumentality of Peter. 
That he attributes the miracle to the power of Jesus Christ 
whom Peter proclaimed is equally evident. 

Verse 42.—And it became known: ** Became’”’ is more — 
literal than ‘* was,’’ but ‘‘ known ”’ is in emphatic position,— 
Throughout all Joppa: Naturally enough, in a place of that 
size, all would learn of such a remarkable event.— A/any be- 
lieved on the Lord: That is, the Lord Jesus, since, as Jews, 
they already accepted Jehovah (Lord). ‘*On’’ is more 
literal than ‘‘in.’’ The effect of this miracle, however, does 
not seem to have been greater than that following the healing 
of Eneas, 

Verse 43.—And it came to pass: This verse forms a con- 
clusion to the previous account, and an introduction to the 
series of events narrated in Acts 10: I to 11 : 18.—7Zhat he 
abode: In this connection ‘‘ abode ’’ is more appropriate than 
‘**tarried.’’— Many days in Joppa: 
‘* sufficient, ”’ 


‘*Many”’ is literally 
but is often used in the indefinite sense of 
‘*many.’’— With one Simon a tanner; Doubtless a believer. 
Simon Peter thus ignored the rabbinical scruples which re- 
garded the trade of tanner as unclean. 
the sea side’’ (10:6, 32). The sea was doubtless visible 
from the house-top, and to a landsman like Peter might sug- 
gest the far countries into which the gospel should be carried. 
At least, it was on this house-top that a vision came to teach 


The house was ‘‘ by 


Peter the wider scope of his message. 


Western Theological Seminary. 
ASA 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE persecution that followed the death of Stephen proved 
like a winter storm, which scatters the seed of a coming 
spsing to parts it would not otherwise have reached. As the 
sheep flee when the wolf has burst in on the flock, the Greek- 
speaking part of the Jerusalem church, gained by Stephen, 
fled everywhere from Saul and his band of temple police. 
About five years had passed since Pentecost, but till now 
Jerusalem had apparently engrossed the whole attention of 
the apostles, who, indeed, as strict observers of the rabbinical 
law, were able to remain in peace in the holy city, even when 
so large a part of the converts were only too glad to get away 
from it as far as possible. 

These humble fugitives had, filled with a lofty enthusiasm 
for Christ, ‘the grand essentials of true missionaries, and 
wherever they went ‘‘ presehed the word,’’—not, assuredly, 
in professional discourses, but in the warm and simple elo- 
quence of deep sincerity, and joy in their new faith. ~All 
Jews knew their scriptures by heart, and hence these poor 
destitute creatures, who had doubtless left their all behind 
them in the rush to save their lives, could stand up in the 
synagogues of their new resting-places, and prove, from the 
Law and the Prophets, that Jesus was verily the Christ. Those 
only can reach the heart whose own heart is touched, or 
appears to be so; for the ‘‘ clear harangue, and cold as it is 
clear,’’ stirs no one, while earnestness, however innocent of 
school training, kindles the bosoms of the crowd. 

Samaria presently saw Philip proclaiming the new gespel to 
its people, till now shunned by all Jews, and winning wumbers 
of conyerts ; and he was, erelong, followed by Peter and 
John, who not only countenanced his work in Samaria itself, 
but ‘‘ preached the gospel, on their way back to Jerusalem, in 
many villages of the.-Samaritans.’’ ‘Phe incident of the Ethio- 
pian eunuch presently followed, and then we find Philip at 
Azotus, or Ashdod, on the coast road, a little south of the 
line of Jerusalem, and then passing on, preaching from town 
to town, till he reached the more than half heathen city of 
Cesarea, where he permanently settled as an evangelist in the 
district round. 

The journey of Saul to Damascus speaks of the success of 
the new faith there also, and we read that—after his conver- 
sion and three years’ stay in ‘‘ Arabia,’’ when he was sent 
away for his safety to Tarsus—‘‘ the church,’’ —that is, in this 
case, the aggregate of believér:,—‘‘ throughout all Judea and 
Galilee and Samaria had peace ; and, walking in the fear of 
the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, was multi- 
plied ’’ (Acts 9 : 31). 

During these fruitful years the apostles appear to have con- 
fined their labors to Palestine, perhaps in supposed accord- 
ance with the saying of Christ, that they should “‘ not have 
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gone through the cities of Israel, till the Sor of man be come”’ 
(Matt. 10 : 23). Some of them may have « ayed in Jerusalem, 
but Peter, we are told, ‘‘ went through «i parts,’’ which iin- 
plies that communities were rising all over the land, at least in 
Judea and near it (Acts 9: 32). In these circuits he “* came 
down ’’ from the central hill country to ‘‘the saints who 
dwelt at Lydda,’’—a village which lay about twelve miles 
southeast of Joppa, on the caravan road from Egypt to Syria, 
—prosperous then, but now a poor place, though it boasts the 
ruins of a fine crusading church. In Peter’s time the Jews 
knew it as Lydda, part of the inheritance of Benjamin, though 
it had never been Jewish till after the exile (Ezra 2: 23; 
Neh. 7: 37; 1 Chron, 8: 12); but it was officially known by 
the Romans as Diospolis, the city of Jupiter ; so that there 
must have been a large heathen population who had renamed 
it thus from their temple in it. . 

At this place, we are told, a poor sufferer, bearing the spe- 
_ cially Greek name of Eneas, had lain bedridden through 
palsy for eight years. On being addressed, however, by Peter, 
and told that Jesus Christ was pleased to heal him, he forth- 
with rose in renewed vigor. The effect of such a miracle, it 
is added, was that the people, not only of Lydda, but in the 
plain of Sharon, which was then reckoned. to extend from 
Carmel to Lydda, heard of it, and ‘ turned to the Lord.’’ 

At this time there lived in Joppa—then, as now, quite a 
port, as ports go in Palestine—a disciple called, in Aramaic, 
Tabitha, which, with its Greek equivalent used by her non- 
Jewish neighbors, means ‘the gazelle.’’ 
Character for her good works and charity, but, to the great 
sorrow of her fellow-Christians, and even of others, she had 
fallen sick and died, and they had washed the corpse, and laid 
it out in an upper chamber. Burials in Palestine take place a 
few hours after death, but Joppa was near Lydda, and the 
brethren knew that Peter was there, and were eager to have 
his presence and sympathy. Hurrying to the stricken home, 
the apostle was forthwith brought up to the death-chamber to 
look on the face of the departed before she was carried to the 
tomb. Even now a body is surrounded by a crowd of neigh- 
bors, weeping and wailing; but this old custom had special 
justification in this case, for a throng of poor widows stood by 
it, and showed him the coats and garments on them, which 
Tabitha had made while she was with them. 

In Revelation we read, ‘* Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord, from henceforth,’’—that is, from the moment of 
their death: ‘‘ yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors; for their works follow with them,’’ as if their 
blessedness were secured by these witnesses to the active god- 
liness. Dorcas had, we may be sure, been attended by these 
mute testimonies to her worth when she put on the garments 
of immortality ; but, for some mysterious reason, it pleased 
God that she should lay aside these robes of eternity for a 
time, and return to the shadows of this sin-stricken world. 
The good of the church, we may presume, demanded it; for 
Peter, putting the crowd out of the room, as Jesus had done 
at the raising of the daughter of Jairus, knelt down and 
prayed, and then, turning to the body, spoke to it. ‘* Tabi- 
tha,’’ said he, ‘‘ arise.’’ The words reached the far-off spirit 
in a moment,—who can tell how? and it was in the body 
again on the instant, for ‘‘ she opened her eyes ; and when she 
saw Peter, she sat up.’’ 


She bore a saintly 


Bournemouth, England. 
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A Pupil’s Copy of the Master's Works 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


E HAVE already seen that the persecution following 
Stephen’s martyrdom dispersed the disciples and dif- 
fused the faith. The apostles alone remained in Jerusalem, 
but the results of the dispersion gradually drew them too, at 
least the mcre prominent of them, farther afield. Peter and 
John had to go to Samaria, and call down a better fire ; and 
now we find Peter making a kind of visitation ‘‘ throughout 
all parts ’’ to ‘‘ strengthen his brethren ’’ newly won. 

The whole drift of things is now shifting the center from 
Jerusalem. The growing end of the church is no longer 
there. Its ‘‘day’’ was nearly ‘past, and its doom hastening 
on. Between Stephen’s martyrdom and Paul's first mission- 
ary journey the history is that of the gradual transference of 
interést from Jerusalem to the regions beyond. Persecution 
began the process, and the calm that followed the storm 
(partly due to the transformation of Saul into a Christian) fur- 
thered it ; for the season of repose and growth described just 
before this lesson occasioned Peter’s tour. 

How little he knew, when he entered Lydda, where he was 
to go and what to do before he returned to Jerusalem! He 
went to that place, as he had done to others, im the regular 
course of his work ; he was drawn beyond it to Joppa by 
the entreaty of the brethren ; he was sent thence to Cesarea 
by the Lord’s own voice. He qbeyed equally all three kinds 
of command, without regard to his own ease or Gesites. 
When he was young, he went whither he would, but he is 
now finding a better guide than his own will. Let us like- 
wise recognize imperative obligations in the common tasks of 
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daily life and in the plaint of sorrowing hearts, and we shall 
not be left without the recognizable voice of Christ, telling us 
what farther and greater service he honors us with. 

The first noticeable point in the narrative of Eneas’s cure 
is its matter-of-fact brevity. The Incarnation and Resurrec- 
tion make apostolic miracles credible and to be expected. 
This one is told mainly for its worth as an evangelistic agency. 
Again, we note the apparent spontaneousness of the miracle. 
It is doubtful whether or not Eneas was a disciple. If he 
were, probably some of the fugitives had sat by his bedside 
and told him of Jesus, and the word had taken root in the 
suffering heart. If he was not, the beneficence flowing from 
the gospel is strikingly manifested. In either case, Peter 
appears to have acted without being asked, just as he did 
with the other lame man in the temple. He felt that he had 
received the gift, to use it wherever opportunity offered. We, 
who have been made stewards of the gospel, are debtors to 
all men. Christian benevolence should flow spontaneously, 
and not wait to be besought. 

But the most striking thing in the story is the obvious echo 
of Christ’s cure of the paralytic (Matt.9: 1-8; Mark2: 1-12; 
Luke 5 : 18-26). As there, the cure was realized in the act 
of obedience to the command, ‘‘ Arise, and take up thy bed,’’ 
so here it came when Eneas, trusting Peter’s assurance, 
obeyed his command. The apostle intentionally copied his 
Lord’s manner. Christ has not only given power to heal and 
help, but has shown us how to do it, and in that, as in every- 
thing, has left us ‘‘an example,’’ as Peter himself says, that 
we ‘‘ should follow his steps.’’ If our efforts for our fellows’ 
good were more closely modeled on Christ’s, they would less 
often fail. 

The divergence from the pattern is as noteworthy as the 
resemblance to it. Christ had bid the paralytic take up his 
bed, for he was in a strange house; Peter bids Eneas 
‘*make ’’ his, for he was at home, and eight years’ lying jn it 
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Christian work, and had filled her empty heart with ‘‘ good 
works and almsdeeds.’’ That is a remarkable expression, 
indicating that the acts were, as it were, in her before their 
taking form in the outward life. Only such deeds as well up 
from the heart are accounted good. Alms which come from 
the hand only are not alms. That solitary woman was wise, 
and she has had the singular fate of having had many children 
in many lands,—women who, like her, have sought to fill the 
gap in their hearts by gracious charities. 

Lydda was nigh unto Joppa, about eleven miles off. One 
can go now by rail, but the messengers and the apostle had 
to walk. But Peter did not grudge the tramp, and hastened 
to return with the messengers. it does not appear whether 
the Joppa disciples were so urgent for his immediate comfig 
because they hoped for Dorcas’s restoration to life, or merely 
because, in their sorrow, they wished his strengthening pres- 
ence. Nor does it appear whether the purpose to raise her 
up was in his mind as he traveled, or rose in him as he stood 
in the upper room. ; 

The demeanor of the ‘‘ widows’’ as they wept and dis- 
played the handiwork of the dead benefactor, probably worn 
by them as they stood, seems to show that they, at least, 
expected no resuscitation. One can understand how, as the 
apostle was touched by the contagion of their sorrow, and was 
reminded by the scene of Jairus’s house, he felt the power 
springing in him, and knew it to be Christ’s will that the dead 
woman should rise again. 


The same distinct imitation of our Lord’s method is visible .- 


here as in the cure of Eneas. Jesus had then put all the 
noisy mourners out of the chamber, and taken only the 
maiden’s father and mother, with the-three apostles, Peter 
puts all out, which confirms the notion that no near relatives 
were present. But Peter cannot follow the Lord’s method in 
one respect. Jesus had acted by his own power, but Peter 
had none of his own. So he diverged from his model in this 
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had sorely rumpled it. Jesus had preceded his cure by giv- 
ing pardon ; Peter paecedes his by declaring that Jesus is 
present and working the miracle, which Peter has only to 
announce. 

What a thrilling sense of the realization of the promise to be 
with them always must the apostle have habitually had, when 
he could declare with such assurance that he was verily in the 
sick-chamber ! What stedfast refusal to have any share in the 
credit of the cure! What an appeal to Eneas for faith in 
Jesus! What a promise of ‘present healing! The spirit of 
this whole book, and the point of view which we should 
habitually take, lies in Peter’s great word by Eneas’s bed- 
side: ‘Jesus Christ madeth thee whole.’’ He is working 
here and now, and all healing comes from him. 

The news flew through the town, and out over ‘‘ Sharon,”’ 
the low-lying, fertile plain which stretches along the coast all 
the way northwards to Cesarea. We never hear of Jesus in 
that district, but there too a receptiveness in sharp contrast 
with the tone prevalent in Jerusalem showed itself. ‘‘ All’’ is 
said with some margin of popular usage, and means mo more 
than a very general conversion. But note how that conver- 
sion is described. They ‘‘turned to the Lord;”’ that is, 
Christ. That turning implies turning away of the whole 
man from self and the former life, and the direction of mind 
and heart, will and trust, to Jesus Christ. Nothing short of 
that makes a Christian, and he who demands and deserves it 
can be nothing short of divine. 

Dorcas seems to have been a lone woman, without relatives 
near her; for only the ‘widows ’’ are mentioned as present 
in the death-chamber, and it was “ the” saints and widows,”’ 
not the hustend or children, to whom Peter presented her 
when raised. She had found the true solace for loneliness in 


one particular, that he ‘‘ kneeled down, and prayed.”” We 
can only do wonders when we ask and receive power from 
Him who is not only our example, but the source of all our 
life-giving activity. 

The parallel with Christ’s working is complete in the words 
spoken. Singularly emeugh, the Aramaic sentence which 
Christ spoke, and which is preserved by Mark, whose Gospel 
was written under Peter’s influence, is all but identical with 
the apostle’s word. ‘* Za/itha, cumi,’’ needs but the change 
of a letter to be *‘ 7aditha,-cumi.’’ What memories would 
he have as he spoke the life-giving command! The more 
nearly our work for Christ is modeled after the work of Christ, 
the mightier will it prove. 

Some authorities add *‘in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ."’ Whether spoken or not,—and ‘since none were 
present, there was less need to speak it,—that invocation 
and reference was certainly intended ; and it was ‘‘ his name, 
through faith in his name,’’ which raised Dorcas. ‘Wherever 
her spirit was, Christ's hand could reach it and lead it back by 
the dim way which so few have retraced, but which all will 
one day retrace. He has the keys of the unseen, and ‘‘ open- 
eth, and no man,’’ nor any power, ‘‘shutteth.”’ 

Dorcas’s resurrection, like Eneas’s cure, was a powerful 
preacher, and ‘‘ many believed on the Lord,’’ who was mani- 
fested by it to be living and the life-giver. But Reter took-no 
credit for it. The human medium was lost in the luster of 
the divine deed. It-was the Lord, not thé servant, to whom 
the multitude turned. Where was the latter while fame car- 
ried the wonder far? Quietly living in the house of a name- 
sake, a tanner, whose trade, the rabbis taught, was unclean, and 
with whom not a Pharisee or doctor would have condescended 
to lodge. Jewish restrictions were beginning to get loose for 
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Peter, and, like a wise man and a true disciple, he preferred 
to avoid notoriety, and, in his quiet corner, to abide with his 
Lord, rather than to sun himself in the fleeting brightness of 
popular favor. If we would keep our power of raising the 
dead, we must dwell much alone with Jesus, and need not 
mind though it be but a tanner’s house that shelters us, if he 
is with us there. 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Same Worker—The Same Results 


EFORE the Old Testament could be put in the hands of 

the people, and before the New Testament was written, 

there must be some proof that a minister spoke the word of 

God. Hence God was accustomed to endorse his prophets 

and preachers by miracles and signs. The people knew this 

so well that they would ask even of Christ, ‘*‘ What sign show- 
est thou ?’”’ 

That these miracles were for signs, mostly, is evident from 
the fact that so few of them were wrought. There were 
millions of lepers, blind, and dead, while only tens were 
cleansed, given sight, and brought to life. 

These miracles of Peter were of the same kind that Christ 
wrought, curing the palsy and even raising the dead. Thus 
jt was meant to make clear that Christ was just as actually and 
powerfully in his church as when he was on the earth. 

They were wrought in his name. Peter said, ‘‘ Eneas, 
Jesus Christ maketh thee whole.’’ He prayed to Christ be- 
fore he said, ‘‘ Tabitha, arise.’’ 

The signs had the same effect. ‘‘ All that dwelt at Lydda 
and in Sharon . . . turned to the Lord.’’ Tabitha’s case was 
‘*known throughout all Joppa: and many believed on the 
Lord.’’ : 

These miracles were of very little consequence themselves ; 
both parties soon died. It was no favor to Tabitha to bring 
her back into such a world of poverty. But their significance 
was limitless. We see that it was possible for this little, 
despised band of disciples to become world-overturners be- 
cause Jesus Christ was evidently set forth as still in his church. 

Signs of equal value must still be evident, if the same 
power is in the church. /Paralytic souls must be made whole. 
Men dead in trespasses and sins must be quickened and raised 
up, and made to sit together in heavenly places with Christ 
Jesus. These constitute the ‘greater works ’’ that those 
who believe on him should do, 

This early church had tenderest sympathy and help for the 
poor, and God honored it with mgst marvelous signs of his 
presence. Do not allow any one to suppose that the church 
could be greater in Peter’s day than in ours. 


University Park, Colo. 


KS 
lilustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


E CAME down also to the saints which dwelt at Lydda 
(v. 32). That title ‘‘saints’’ is worth thinking of. 
It were better if Christians applied it more constantly to them- 
selves, and appreciated the real meaning of it. To be a saint 
is to be a person consecrated, peculiarly set apart to Jesus 
Christ. Precisely that a Christian is, if he is anything. 
**Saint’’ is the steady New Testament designation of the 
Christian. And when you get at the real meaning of the 
word,—specially set apart to Jesus Christ,—at once the ap- 
propriateness of the title becomes evident. To be a saint is to 
have willingly set one’s self apart to the love and service of 
our Lord. It does not at all imply or suggest a sinless perfec- 
tion. Here is a boy at school or college. He is consecrated 
to, set apart to, getting the education the institution can fur- 
nish him. The moment he matriculates himself, that moment 
he is thus set apart. It does not at all follow that he has 
become a finished scholar. It does follow that he has put 
himself in the way of becoming scholarly. To that end he 
has become consecrated. A saint is one who has sincerely 
entered himself in the school of Christ. He may, as yet, have 
,made slight advance in spiritual scholarship. He is none the 
less a saint, because he has veritably set himself apart to the 
acquisition of it. Remember this. Saintship is the meaning 
of your Christianity. You are “‘ called to be saints.’” Do not 
be afraid of, or disesteem, your calling. Let the distinct sig- 
nificance of it gird you, spur you, entice you. It throws a 
flood of meaning on the Christian life,—the recognition that 
one is saint, set apart to Christ, one entered in the school of 
Christ, and whose duty therefore is the learning the lessons 
of, and the assimilation of character to, the great Master. 
And you need not wait to become a saint. If you are a 
Christian, you are a saint, and even though you have not yet 
reached high degrees in saintship. 
And Peter said unto him, Aineas, Jesus Christ healeth thee : 
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arise, and make thy bed. And straightway he arose (v. 34). 
Beautiful illustration is here of what Jesus Christ will do for a 
man smitten with sin. Eneas was helpless. For eight years he 
had been unable. So sin smites a man with mora] helplessness. 
As Eneas could not help himself, so a sinner cannot forgive 
himself, cannot put himself in right moral relation with God. 
Physical health is physical relation. That was the trouble 
with Eneas,—his palsied limbs were out of right relation with 
themselves, with the external world. Spiritual health is right 
spiritual relation with one’s self, with the environing God. 
And as Eneas could not place himself in right relation physi- 
cal, so a sinner cannot himself replace himself in right rela- 
tions spiritual. But Jesus Christ can do for a man what one 
cannot do himself. By his atonement and the energy of 
his gracious and regenerating Spirit he can, and will, if one 
will let him, reset the man in right spiritual relations, as, in 
this instance, he replaced Eneas in right relations physical. 
And immediately upon this resetting in right relations spir- 
itual follows spiritual power. The bed which others must 
spread for Eneas, Eneas could now spread for himself. The 
moment Christ touches a man with regenerating energy, that 
moment he can—he can pray, love, serve, conquer, achieve. 
The very motions and actings of the spiritual life which had 
seemed impossible have become possible and delightful. And 
this follows at once. Sudden conversions are both possible 
and philosophical. And there is also beautiful suggestion 
here as to our function and ministry in the great matter. 
Peter could not himself heal the palsied man, but he could 
say, ‘* Eneas, Jesus Christ healeth thee.’’ That we can say. 
That it is given us to say. We can point to the great spir- 
itual healer. Let us do it more. Let us, with a holy 
avarice, seize chance for doing it. 

Hearing that Peter was there, sent two men unto him, 
intreating him, Delay not to come on unto us (v. 38). Itisa 
great thing to be the sort of a person whom people will natu- 
rally send for when they are in trouble. One can have no 
more benignant reputation than that of a help-bringer and 
trouble-scatterer. You can only win the reputation as Peter 
did,—by actually rendering assistance. Having helped about 
Eneas, could he not somehow help about Dorcas? But they 
never would have asked the question, had he not first helped 
about Eneas. I knew a man, in a certain city, whom every- 
body first thought of and wanted when they were in trouble. 
‘He had a great deal to do, but he got a great deal out of the 
doing it. How the people loved him, and the little children ! 
What empire he had over hearts! I am very sure at the last 
the Lord will say to him, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me.”’ 
And to have that said to us at last is to have achieved the 
highest possible success in the universe. 

And Peter arose and went with them (v. 39). Ue did not 
dream about going, he actually went. There is a great deal 
of desire to be a help-bringer, there is far less choice to be 
such. Desire is of little use until it passes over into choice, 
and the signal of choice is detion. I like much that snatch 
from Charles Kingsley : 

‘Do noble things, 
Not dream them, all day long."’ 


Shewing the coats and garments which Dorcas made (v. 39). 
The tense in the original is suggestive. The tense is the im- 
perfect. So the literal translation would be, ‘‘ The tunics and 
garments which Dorcas was making being with them.’’ So 
the suggestion is that she was still at the loving ministry when 
disease and death smote her. To the last her heart and hands 
were benevolently busy. She did not take a rest. She 
pushed on to the latest breath. Death found her at her min- 
istering. I think that is the way to live and the way to die. 
I should say that Dorcas was well todo. Evidently that was 
for her the more reason why she should do well, and keep on 
doing it. I have known people who, having come into 
ampler peace, withdrew themselves, and simply rested and 
enjoyed. That is a poor way, I think, to treat the good gifts 
of God. Larger stewardship should make us better stewards. 

And kneeled down, and prayed; and turning to the body, 
he said, Tabitha, arise (v. 40). To Christ he prayed. And 
so, through Christ, he wrought toward Dorcas even more won- 
derfully than toward Eneas. Let us not despair of even the 
apparently impossible. Let us pray, and then expect answer, 
even as Peter did when he turned to the dead body. Sings 
David, ‘‘In the morning will I order my prayer unto thee, 
and will keep watch ;”’ that is, he will keep on the lookout for 
answer. We miss many answers to our prayers because we 
do not expectantly watch for them. 


Philadelphia. 
KY 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


F COURSE, that which will most deeply impres? our 
scholars in this lesson is the two miracles wrought by 

Peter. To‘heal a man whohas been sick for eight years, with 
ten words, so that he needed.no long period of convalescence, 
was truly a wonderful thing, and to raise a person from the 
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dead with two wezds was still more wonderful.’ Yet this was 
what took place in Lydda and Joppa. No wonder that all the 
people were amazed. Who is there among all our scholars 
who would not like to have been there ? 

But there is something much more wonderful in this lesson, 
to which our scholars will naturally pay but little attention 
unless we call it to their minds. In each case of miraculous 
activity, there was a great spiritual awakening following the 
miracle. In Lydda we are told that ‘‘all’’ that were there 
turned to the Lord, and in Joppa that ‘‘many”’ believed. 
We are to understand the word ‘‘all’’ in a sensible way. It 
does not mean literally that every single one turned to the 
Lord, but that so many did do so that it seemed as if the 
whole town was converted. Just as we say ‘‘ the whole city 
turned out ’’ to see some great pageant. 

That which was then of the greatest significance in these 
two towns was the spiritual result of these miracles. They 
so impressed the minds and hearts of people that many ac- 
cepted the truth that Peter preached. In this way they be- 
came true ‘‘sons of God,’’ and heirs of the kingdom of grace. 
The blessing that came to Eneas and Dorcas, so far as their 
bodies was concerned, was only temporary, for they died 
later on, as others do, But the blessing that came to the sduls 
of men.never ceased. To this day, almost two thousand 
years later, they are still rejoicing at the work that was wrought 
in their souls. 

All this shows that the most important part of a man is not 
his body, but his soul. Supposing that, at this very moment, 
all the sick in a great city like New York were to be healed, 
what a stir that would make in the papers! The world would 
hear of it next day by telegraph, and it would be the talk of 
all who read the news, But suppose that the same number 
of persons were truly converted to God. Would not that be 
a far greater blessing, and would not the results, even in this 
world, be far more beneficent? Yes, soul-healing is far more 
of a blessing than mere healing of the body; for the one 
deals with the affairs of eternity as well as with those of time. 
For a man who is ‘‘ dead in trespasses and sins,’’ to be raised 
from that death by the power of the Holy Ghost is a far 
grander thing than for all the hospitals in the city to be 
emptied of their patients. 

But now note, this spiritual miracle is one that each one of 
us may have wrought in his own case. We need not go to 
Lydda or Joppa to see wonderful things. A poor blind man 
.who lived in much sin, once, in a moment, ‘‘ saw Jesus,’’ and 
from that day to this his life has been a changed one, and will 
be till time passes into eternity. His spiritual healing has had 
far greater results than would have flowed from the healing 
of his poor blind eyes. And if you want to have a spiritual 
miracle wrought in you, all you have to do is to ask for that 
blessed gift from God. He will give it to you at once. 

New York City. 

KY 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor's Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January g, ~- 
A leaflet explaining the course, and embodying suggestions for 
the conduct of a Bible class, will be sent free to afiy one, upon 
request. But this leaflet is only suggestive, and cach week's 
issue of The Sunday Scho6?**mes will be needed by every mem- 
ber of a class that is folloWing the course. Free specimen copies 
of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent 
request. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.) 

(Acts 9 : 32-43.) 
I]. THe GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 
— 

Read over Acts 9 : 32-43. Then reread slowly, notirig (1) 
that Peter sets out upon a tour of visitation quite as a matter, 
of course ; (2) that Christian congregations had been “estab- 
lished quite numerously on the coast; (3) the effect of the 
miracles which were wrought through Peter (vs. 35, 42); (4) 
Peter’s superiority to current Jewish prejudices (v. 43); (5) 
the greatness of the miracles recorded. 

II. Torics AND QUESTIONS FOR Discussion. 
[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Books of reference (see Editor's Note above). 

Stifler, 79; Maurice, ‘‘ Acts,’’ 138; Taylor, ‘‘ Peter,’’ 268- 
282; Ramsay, 41, 127, 377- 

The references in brackets are to articles in the lesson helps 
of this number of The Sunday Schocl Times. 

1. Peter's Tour of Visitation. (1.) What was the proba- 
ble object of such a tour @n the part of Peter? [Outline 
Studies: § 1. McLaren: {1.] (2.) Considering 8 : 40 and 
9: 31, 32, 35, 4% what idea can we form regarding the 
gradual expansion of the Judean church ? [Geikie: 9 1-4.] 
(3.) Would the separation of the accounts of this expansion by 
the story of Paul’s conversion indicate that it was going on during 
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the three years (A.D. 33-35, Ramsay, 378) which that narra- 
tive implies? (4.) Does Galatians 1 : 19 indicate that the 
other apostles were equally active ? [Outline Studies ; ITI, 2.] 

2. The ** Saints."’ (5.) Note the triple use of this term in 
this chapter. What does Paul 
mean by it when he uses it in his letters? (Rom. 1:7; 1 
Cor. 1:2; Eph. 1:1; Col. ft: 2.) 
the use of the word to a chosen few, as a title of honor ? [Rid- 
dle: vs. 32, 41. Hoyt: v. 32.] 

3- The Miracles. (6.) 
miracles.’’ Were they probably the only miracles worked by 
Peter, or two unusual ones, or two out of many such? [Out- 
line Studies: III, 3. Riddle: v. 40.] (7.) Can these mira- 
cles be taken as legitimate illustrations of the fulfilment of 
John 14: 12? (Warren: §% 3, 4, 7. Schauffler: { 3. Mc- 
Laren: § 5.) ‘ 

4. Tabitha, whichis called Dorcas, (8.) What impression 
is given the reader of her standing in the Christian commu- 
nity? [ Riddle: vs. 36, 39. 7 7- McLaren: ¥ 9. 
Hoyt : v. 39.] (9.) Compare with verses 36, 39, and 4I, 
other passages already considered which show that women 
received equal consideration with men in the early Christian 
church, 

5. Simon the Tanner, (10.) What would the disesteem 
of one following this trade among the Jews indicate regarding 
Peter’s lack of petty prejudice ? [Outline Studies: III, 4. 
Riddle: v. 43. McLaren: last {.] 

Ill. Tue Leapinc THovcuts, 

Consider this section from the /is/orical point of view, as 
explaining Acts 10: 5, 6, and continuing the suggestions of 
8: 40 and 9: 31. 

Consider it from the sfiri¢ua/ point of view, as showing the 
fervent (v. 38) faith of the Christians and the enduement of 
power in response to it. 


What did Luke mean by it? 


Does Scripture restrict 


Stifler calls them ‘stupendous 


Geikie : 


What an interesting view it gives of the solid virtues of 
many members of the Christian communities, and of the dig- 
nified and important part played by godly women ! 


New Haven, Conn. 
AOA 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


EFER briefly to the persecution of Christians from the 
time when Peter and John had healed the lame man at 
the Beautiful Gate until after the conversion of Saul. 

The Churches at Rest.—It was about ten years since the 
church of Christ was first established. 
the birthday of the Christian church ? 
had been in prison ? 
**made havoc "’ 


What day was called 
Which of the apostles 
Who had been stoned to death? Who 
of the church? Why were the disciples 

scattered abroad ? All these things helped to make the church 

‘grow and spread. There was a cruel emperor at this time 

who wanted to be worshiped all over the world, and to have 
his statue set up in the temple at Jerusalem. Every Jew, 
both Pharisee and Christian, bitterly opposed this. Though 
the governor succeeded in protecting their holy temple, yet 
the emperor so constantly annoyed the Jews by his cruelty 
that they had no time to persecute Christians, We read that 
in this time of rest the churches were edified. Did you ever 
watch workmen laying a wall,—how they place stone by 
Stone, or rows of bricks, one upon another, until the work 
grows into a building, and is called an edifice? To be edified 
is to be built up in knowledge and in grace. And so it was 
with the churches. They were multiplied from the one place 
in Jerusalem where the members began to walk in the fear 
of the Lord. They grew ; first, numbers were added daily ; in 
ten years, not only the numbers, but the churches, were mul- 
tiplied. 

Peter at Lydda.—Peter went to visit the different churches 
in many places, just as we shali do in our studies for many 
weeks. Peter went to Lydda (trace his course on blackboard 
pr map), about twenty-five miles northwest of Jerusalem. 
Probably be welked there, as the apostles went on foot ia 
most of their traveling ; and Lydda was called ‘‘a day’s jour- 
ney *’ from Jerusalem. At Lydda he found a man named 

Eneas,—a sick man, and probably a poor man. We are not 
told whether his bed was in some open place, where he could 
receive help, or whether Peter saw him in a house. But he 
knew that the man had palsy,—a disease which made him 
helpless. He could hear and think and see, for his mind was 
not weak, though he could not move his body. Peter saw 
him, called his name, said a few words, which must have 
seemed like magic to those who heard: ‘* Jesus Christ healeth 
thee : arise, and make thy bed.’’ ‘‘And straightway he arose.’’ 

A few words that changed a lifetime, perhaps other lives, for 

those who saw and heard ‘“‘turned to the Lord.’’ Did Peter 

claim any share or skill in the miracle? Did any one think it 
was Peter's work? They had seen and known this man to be 
helpless for eight years. So, when they sawhim walking about 
well and strong, they believed.~in the word of Peter as in our 

* Golden Tekt. Who did Peter say healed the man? 

Peter at Joppa.—Pecter did not stay long at Lydda. He was 
needed at Joppa, a town ten miles northwest, on the shore of 
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the great sea. (Among Bible specimens which are accessible 
to many teachers are specimens of shells from Joppa, so like those 
on our own coasts that scholars who have been to the seashore 
will recognize the likeness. Objects which“make Bible truth 
familiar are always helpful if they do not distract the thoughts 
from the narrative or the truths they are intended to illus- 
trate.) Two men from Joppa came hurrying to Lydda to 
find Peter, and begged him to come at once. Peter went 
promptly with them, and they led him to an upper chamber, 
where weeping women met him, and began to show him coats 
and garments they were wearing. What did itmean? They 
had been day by day watching a good woman who was sick. 
She grew worse and died. They bathed the dearly loved 
body, folded those precious hands that had worked for them, 
they grieved over those silent lips that had cheered their wid- 
owed lives with words of hope and help. We do not know 
who had said, ‘‘ Peter is at Lydda, send for him,’’ or why 
they waited until she was dead. He put them all out of the 
room, and asked to be alone with the dead. He knelt and 
prayed. We do not know in what words he asked for Jesus’ 
power, but he prayed as Jesus himseif prayed when he did 
such a miracle. Then Peter called her name, and said the 
word Jesus spoke to the dead, ‘‘ Arise.’? She heard the 
voice, understood the bidding, she opened her eyes, saw 
Peter, and sat up. Life had fully come. Peter helped her to 
rise, thea he called the waiting, weeping women. Can you 
imagine their joy? Was it like the gladness the resurrection 
morning will bring to us when we see our loved ones again 
after the sleep of death ? 

Dorcas Memorials.—Do you have any Dorcas memorials at 
your house? A trunk, a chest, a closet, a room, may be a 
Dorcas memorial,—a safe place to put ready for wise distribu- 
tion clothing, shoes, goods, anything, everything, useful for 
others. The children should have a share,—a place for out- 
grown games, toys, dolls, books, in good order, whatever will 
make others happy, while by example and active participation 
they learn and practice the grace of benevolence. Don’t keep 
the stores for moths and mice to claim, and don’t wait to 
pack them into some home-mission box. Buy new for that, 
and bestow these on the shivering near by. Do you suppose 
Dorcas, well again, went on cutting, making, giving? Did 
she ever sigh for the few hours’ rest in that quiet sleep ?’ Or 
did she rejoice in the welcome back, having learned how her 
life and love had been valued? So will be the sweet sur- 
prises of the life beyond. Now is the time for loving deeds, 
acts of true charity and tender sympathy, to lay up such treas- 
ure in heaven. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HE advisability of introducing a new Bible character into 

a primary lesson, and then leaving the subject to take 

up others, was discussed when we introduced Saul two weeks 
ago, and were obliged to teach next in order a temperance 
lesson, then the review. To-day the miracles of Peter give 
the lessons another new turn, and, looking ahead, we note 
that it will be a month before we can get back again to Saul, 
and by that time the children will have lost interest in him, if 
they have not forgotten him altogether. We shall therefore 
be in an awkward position unless we can introduce our sev- 
eral new characters, and keep Saul in mihd. 
between lessons will help us to do this to-day. 
Our review lesson last Sunday was without maps ; this to 
keep the novelty of map drawing from wearing off too so6n. 
In order to make connections, we give out blank papers to- 
day, and let the children sketch their maps in full, as by this 
time they are impatient to draw. 
comment. 


The passages 


At first, we draw without 
The children draw quickly, as we aimed at expedi- 
tion and sketchiness in our previous drill. After locating 
their last point, Damascus, we show the class (postponing ex- 
planation) where to locate Lydda, and then Joppa, choosing 
some distinctive mark for each for the sake of those who can- 
not read, and who could not distinguish places on their maps 
if all were marked by the same sign. 

In trying to teach a lesson upon Peter without losing sight 
of Paul, it will be well to find some central thought or text 
which we can memorize, and one which our “ talk ’’ on both 
Peter and Paul will serve to illustrate. We have it here in 
our Golden Text, ‘‘ Jesus Christ maketh thee whole,’’—of 
course, using it in the sense of soul-healing, as well as in the 
healing of the body. 

We begin with the passage between lessons (Acts 9 : 21-31), 
and describe Saul’s danger, and his escape from Damascus, 
using map to show the children where to draw a line around 
Damascus to stand for, the wall, and showing a picture of a 
house built against a wall, and then leaving Saul at Jerusalem, 
where, we explain, the disciples were a little doubtful at first 
about his friendliness, but were not left long in doubt because 
of the tremendous energy of their new friend, which showed 
them plainly that he stood for Christ. We use Saul’s miracu- 
lous conversion a3 showing the power of our Lord in making 
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a dangerous foe into a fatthfd@l friend. This subject of the 
power of Christ leads us to the introduction of another friend, 
Peter, and we speak of the wonders he could work in the 
name of Christ. Let us here try to find out how much the 
children know about Peter, and, getting these facts in order, 
we remind the class of Peter’s special charge, ‘* Feed my 
lambs.’’ 

Now we can speak of the power given Peter, and then 
remind the children that Jesus, who was still on earth in 
spirit, if not in the body, worked these wonders, using Peter’s 
hands, feet, voice, etc., explaining that Peter could not see 
“Christ, though he felt the power of his spirit. 

In telling of the miraculous healing of Eneas, be sure that 
the class understand that Jesus Christ made this man whole. 
As a climax to this story, and to that of Tabitha, let the chil- 
dren recite in concert their Golden Text, which they learned 
at the opening of our lesson. 

** What is there to do with this set of lessons,’’ asks a Ver- 
mont primary teacher, ‘‘ except to tell the Bible story, and 
then moralize?’’ Why, ever so much more! Telling the 
story is not enough ; we must put it in as few words as possi- 
ble, making it as exact as possible, and then drill until we are 
sure that the class will:remember it perfectly as history, and | 
also have memorized certain appropriate texts, which will ever 
after be associated in their minds with this Bible story. (The 
Golden Text to-day, for instance, with this story of Tabitha.) 
Any illustration showing the power of Christ is in place to-day. 
Those of us who have ever listened to Moody will have a fund 
to draw from. 

Now about that ‘‘ moralizing ’’ which worries the Vermont 
teacher, After the children have heard a Bible story, ‘‘Is there 
any way in which they can put it to immediate use, and thus 
make their own application ? ’’ is the first question. A ‘‘ moral,’’ 
to be of any use in the primary class, must pervade the lesson 
story like an atmosphere ; for it is of little value tacked on at 
the end of a long ‘ talk.’’ 

We can teach a moral lesson with the story of Tabitha in 
this way : The children have heard of Dorcas societies. Little 
girls love to do what mama does, and knowing that she goes 
to ‘* sewing society, and sews for the poor,”’ they respond to 
the proposition, ‘‘ Let us have a Dorcas society, and sew for 
the poor.’’ Children’s hospitals interest the primary class 
most, and our boys who do not wish to be left out in the cold 
can meet with us, and make toys, scrap-books, wood-carvings, 
etc., to be sent in our box to the sick children. , 

For a closing thought: Christ the power which sets our 
hands to work for his children. Though our hands must 
work and give, the real true working and giving is that which 
comes from the soul that loves our Lord and his children. 

Northampton, Mass. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


+ ETER...CamME Down... To... Lyppa.’’—The 

expression is most accurate, the road from Jerusalem 
to Lydda (the modern Ludd) being one unbroken descent of 
nearly three thousand feet. Beautifully situated in the plain 
of Sharon (the Saron of this passage), and sheltered under the 
Judean hills, the real interest of Lydda centers in the visit of 
Peter. Yet it had an eventful history in the later struggles of 
the Jews against the Romans, as well as in the Crusades. It 
was the birthplace and sepulcher of St. George, the patron 
saint of England, in whose honor the Crusaders rebuilt the 
noble church, whose ruins are still the admiration of travelers, 
though the tall tower, the landmark seen from afar, is a later 
addition, being the minaret of the mosk which has long sup- 
planted the Christian church. 

** ARISE, AND MAKE THY BeEp.’’—The Oriental bed is 
very different from the cumbrous article of Western furni- 
ture. Not even the most wealthy have any beds like ours, 
but, when night comes on, the couch is spread, it may be, in 
the retired chamber of the great man, or, in most wealthy 
houses, on the raised dais at the farther end of the apart- 
ment ; by the poorer, in the living room; and by all classes, 
during the summer heats, a/ /resco, on the house-top. The 
bed is, simply, it may be, a mat, or a Persian rug, or sheep- 
skins or goatskins sewed together, or a quilted toverlet stuffed 
with wool. ‘he first act on rising is, naturally, to roll up the® 
bed, to prevent its being trodden on. The fashion extends 
farther east than Syria. In traveling in Japan, after the uni- 
versal custum, we always slept in the room the party occupied 
during the day, wadded coverlets being spread, and paper 
screens placed between each to insure privacy. On rising, 
we rolled up these /ufons, as they are called, and daid them 
on a shelf. This simple act of rolling up is here called making 
the bed. 

*THey LAID HER IX AN Upper CHAMBER.’’—Burial cus- 
toms in the East are as little changed as domestic fashions. 
But in the case of Dorcas we note more than one incident 
somewhat divergent from the ordinary usage. Interments 
always take place, at latest, on the evening of the day of 
death, and even not unfrequently at night, if the deceased 












women neighborhood, 

sional ey aaa and.is then wrapped in the best 
clothes that have been worn in life, and stretched on a bier, 
with a sheet thrown over it, and at once carried out to the 
place of burial. But in this case, as Lydda was only a short 
distance from Joppa, and that by a perfectly level road, the 
friends of Dorcas, having faith in Peter’s power, determined 
to send for him, knowing that there would be ample time for 
him to arrive before sunset. They therefore kept the body in 
the upper chamber, where there could be no intrusion, in firm 
expectation of their friend’s restoration by the apostle’s 
hands. Another departure from Jewish custom may be noted 
fm the absence of professional mourners, who are still em- 
ployed at all Moslem funerals, the place of these hirelings 
being taken by the widows, weeping with no simulated grief. 

The College, Durham, England. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—About how many years of the church’s history 
were covered by our first quarter’s lessons? What 
great leaders of the church did those years develop? In 
what different ways was Christianity spread abroad? What 
five events of our last quarter’s studies do you think the most 
important ? 

2. ENEAS (vs. 32-35).—What was the probable purpose of 
Peter’s journey? (Acts 8: 4, 14.) Where was Lydda? 
“Saron’’? (v. 35.) Why is ‘‘saint’’ a good name for a 
Christian? What was this Eastern palsy? What facts prove 
that this cure was miraculous? How does Peter’s command 
show his modesty? What hint does it give as to the spirit in 
which all Christians should work? Why are not miracles 
needed nowadays to turn men to God? 

3» Dorcas (vs. 36-43).—Where was Joppa? What is its 
relation to Jerusalem? What idea of Dorcas do you get from 
these verses? What are the advantages of being ‘full of 
good works,’’ and not half full, or pretending to be full? 
Why did God permit so useful a woman to die? Why was 
Peter sent for?, Why, when he came, did he ‘‘ put them all 
forth’? How does this compare with the way Christ raised 
the dead? Elijah?. Elisha? In what ways was this restora- 
tion a loss to Dorcas? a gain? Why did Peter ‘‘ tarry many 
days in Joppa ’’? 

4- THe TEACHING.—How does this contrast wjth Peter’s 
former character and acts? Whence, then, had Peter great 
power? What does this lesson show you, therefore, about 
Peter’s Lord? 

For the Superintendent 


1. Who was healed at Lydda? who was restored at Joppa? 
2. Who worked these great mira@les? 3. What did Peter 
say when he raised Eneas? (Golden Text.) 4. What would 
have been the result if Peter had tried to work these miracles 
in his own strength? 5. Whom can we count on to help us 
whenever we have a hard thing to do? 

Boston, Mass. 


a. 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 
1. In what part of Judea are Lydda and Joppa? 2. Who, 
did Peter say, healed Eneas? 3. What sort of good works 
had Tabitha (Dorcas) done? 4. What did Peter do just be- 
fore turning and saying ‘* Tabitha, arise’? ? 5. What effect 
had Peter’s two miracles on the people in Lydda, Saron, and 
Joppa? 


&@ These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. They 
eccupy a full page opposité the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HRISTIAN charity has gone forward step by step with 

the Christian Church. A body of Christians cannot 

claim to be a church, the inspiring of the divine life in a 
human fellowship, unless its action is in harmony with that of 
Him who “went about doing good.”’ A church shut in to 
itself, and making no effort to lift the burden of pain and want 
from the world at large, is a contradiction in terms. Such a 
body may be a social club, or a lecture association, or a mutual- 
admiration society, but a church it is not. All through the 
epistles we come on traces of the churchly beneficence which 
was one of the marks of Christ impressed upon the body which 
represented him to men. When the silence and comparative 
obscurity of the sub-apostolic age come to an end, and we get 
a clear vision of the patristic church, we find it a body abun- 
dant in good works, in care of the poor, the sick, the orphaned 
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and the widowed, and the stranger, to an extent which stirred 
the heathen to emulation, and—as Quinet shows—gave a new 
direction to the legislation of the contemporary emperors of 
Rome. But even under the pressure of imperial authority 
paganism could not keep pace with the Christians in this 
respect. We find Julian the Apostate contrasting the zeal of 
the body he had renounced with the coldness of that to which he 
had joined himself, and exhorting his pagan friends not to let 
themselves be outdone in this respect by ‘‘ the Galileans.’’ 

In modern times there have been two great faults in the 
care taken of the poor in Christian countries, which the sound 
example of Dorcas reproyes. The first is in a loveless public 
provision for the poor, which gives them what has been exacted 
in taxation. Loveless gifts always tend to degrade and pau- 
perize those who receive them. The pauperizing influence of 
the ‘* work-kouse,’’ the ‘‘poor-house,’’ and the public ‘‘ alms 
house ’’ of English and American usage, on the greater part 
of the inmates, is known to every observer. They sink to the 
level of content with their dependence, and of that unwilling- 
ness to work when they have both opportunity and ability 
which Paul would have corrected by a little wholesome hun- 
ger (2 Thess. 3: 10). They come to accept the saying, ‘ If 
there is anything to be got, I may as well have it as any one 
else.’”’ Dorcas’s gifts had nothing degrading in them. She 
wrought and she gave out of the love which keeps a gift from 
doing harm. It was not the loss of coats and garments that 
brought tears to the eyes of the poor widows round her bed. 
They knew they had lost a friend. And when the Christian 
Church renews her first love for the poor, there will be no 
place for public, compulsory, unloving charity of any kind. 

The other fault of modern charity, and the one that most 
characterizes its private manifestations, is thoughtlessness in 
giving. It gives often without knowledge, and nearly as often 
tempts the recipient-to sell his soul for a piece of bread by 
stooping to a life of falsehood and pretenses. Dorcas found 
her field of labor among her poor neighbors, whose needs she 
knew and relieved. She had not much to give, but she saw 
that it went to the right person. If Dorcas societies were to 
act always on knowledge as complete, it would involve more 
trouble, but would result in far greater good from their labors. 
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Blackboard Hints 





THE UNSEEN CHRIST 


OMES JOPPA. 
IN EART OF DORCAS. 
THE AND PETER. 

OPE THE DISCIPLES. 


LO,1 AM WITH YOU ALWAY. 








THAT SCATTERETH, AND YET 
INCREASETH. 
FILLS THE HEART. 


GIVING 2? 


EMPTIES THE HAND. 
HE THAT GIVETH UNTO THE POOR SHALL MOT LACK. 








TO BE FULL OF CHRIST IS 10 BE 
FULL OF CHARITY. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


** Blest be the tie that binds."’ 

“The Great Physician now is near."’ 

‘Lord Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole.” 

** Only remembered by what I have done.” 
“In a world so full of weeping."’ 

** Laborers of Clirist, arise.’’ 

“Cast thy bread upon the waters." 

“‘ Down at the cross where my Saviour died.” 


ASS 
Lesson Summary 


HEREVER Peter went he worked, whether among 
saints or sinners, sick or well. Coming to the saints 

at Lydda his first experience is with a sick man. Summarily 
he addresses him, commanding him to arise and make his bed. 
The response is instaneous. The man is healed. News of 
this event quickly reaches Joppa, where an eminent woman, 
Dorcas, or Tabitha, by name, has just died. Cannot he who 
healed Eneas restore her? Two men are sent forthwith. 
Peter comes. He enters the death-chamber where sincere 
mourners bewail their dead benefactress. Peter puts them 
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forth, kneels, prays, commands the dead to arise, extends his 
hand, lifts her from the couch, presents her alive to her re- 


joicing friends. What wonder that ‘‘ many believed,’ and 
that they persuaded Peter to tarry ‘‘ many days ’’ ? 


=. 
Added Points 


Like sunshine, shedding blessing everywhere, so was Peter 
in his journeyings. What an example for tourists, commer- 
cial travelers, summer sojourners, and all such ! 

When God is with a man, results come quickly. Peter 
commands and Eneas arises. Peter prays and Dorcas lives, 

What Dorcas had done made her death a sorrow, and her 
memory a precious legacy. There was something to show for 
her life. 

There are times when one myst be alone withGod. Proba- 
bly more of those spiritually dead would live again if Christians 
had more of this privacy. 

A good man is a blessing in any community. 
multiplied, and tarry many days among us ! 


May such be 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—teligious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Bimes, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 
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American Discourses * 


ISHOP WILLIAM LAWRENCE, the successor of 
Phillips Brooks as bishop of Massachusetts, was 
formerly dean of the Episcopal Theological School at 
Cambridge, and at the same time preacher to Harvard 
University. He has published a small volume of dis- 
courses to young men, most of them delivered to his 
own students in St. John’s Memorial Chapel, but 
a number to the university students in Appieton 
Chapel. With no such reputation in the pulpit as his 
lamented predecessor, he yet shows in these discourses 
the secret of his acknowledged power over young men. 
His sympathy with them is everywhere manifest. His 
power of adapting himself to their special needs is 
evinced in every discourse. One can tell immediately, 
without consulting the notice in the footnote, whether 
the sermon was addressed to his own pupils in St 
John’s, or to the more promiscuous audience of univer- 
sity students. The tone is always manly as well as 
devout. The heavenly~life is made prominent, buat 
always as a part and parcel of a Christian life here. 
Hence the title Visions and Service is an appropriate 
one. The practical side of theology is always enforced, 
and it is easy to see how his pupils represent a distinc- 
tive type of «« Churchmen,’’—not in doctrine so much as 
in methods of labor, in eagerness to serve their genera- 
tion. Duty is made paramount, rather than eminence 
even in the nobler fields of effort. 
The next volume is one made up of unpreached ser- 





* Visions and Service: Fourteen Discourses delivered iff College 
Chapeis: By William Lawrence, Biskop of Massachusetts. f2mo, pp. 
viii, 235. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25, 

A Year's Sermons. By S. D. McConnell, D.D. 12mo, pp. .x, 310. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker, $1.25. 

Talks to the King’s Children. Second Series of Object Sermons. to 
Children. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D., Associate Editor of The Lutheran 
Observer. 12mo, pp. iy, 249. New York: Hunk & Wagnalls Co. §r. 

New Testament Conversions: Their Manifoldness. By the Rev. 
William Charles Roberts, D.D., LL.D. Small s:2mo, pp. 176. Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian Board of Publicagion. 75 cents. 

The Fisherman and his Friends: A Series of Revival Sermons. By the 
Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D., pastor of Hanson Place M. E. Church, 
Brooklyn, New York. 12mo, pp. viii, 365. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. $1.50. 

Seven Times around Jericho: A Serics of Temperance Revival Dis- 
courses. By the Rev. L. A. Banks, D.D. 12mo, pp. 134. New York: 
Funk & Wagnallis Co. , 75 cents. 

Sermons by American Rabbis. Edited and published under the 
auspices of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. xiv, 370. Chicago: Central Conference Publication Committee. 
$1. 50. 

“ Alone with God,” “ Children Dying in Infancy,” and Other Sermons. 
Memorial volume.) By the Rev, David Mitchell, recent pastor of the 
Scotch Presbyteridn Charch, J City, New Jersey. 1s2mo, pp. 216. 
Jersey City: Albert Datz. §:. 

Sermons. By the Rev. John R. Warner, D.D. With a sketch of his 
life by his daughter, Mary Warner Moore. 12mo, gilt top, pp, 222. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

Heaven: Six Sermons by Rev. Richard Montague, D.D. With 
memorials by the Rev. E. Merrill, D.D., and the Rev. Alvah 
Hovey, D.D., LL.D. Small 8vo, gili top, wide margin, pp. 198. Boston 
and New York : Silver, Burdett, & Co. $1.25 
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mons. Dr. McConnell, whose homiletical works have 
been noticed in these columns, has published, as A 
Year's Sermons, his weekly contributions to The [Phila- 
delphia] Press, with this pathetic dedication : ‘‘To the 
- congregation outside the church, that people who are 
the fascination and the despair of the preacher, this 
little volume is with hopefulness and doubtfulness in- 
scribed.'' The articles are sermons in form and in 
fact, though appearing only in print. They were in- 
tended to interest the readers of the Sunday newspaper, 
and, while the treatment is modified by the character 
of the audience (if it may be so called), each discourse 
is a Christian homily, unshorn of any devoutness or 
earnestness by what might well be deemed its uncon- 
genial surroundings. This is saying a great deal. for 
the skill and tact of Dr. McConnell. The variety 
in topics is since fifty-two sermons are 
cluded. Each one is brief, for the volume contains 
but little over three hundred pages in good-sized type. 
Touching upon so many points in faith and practice, the 
preacher doubtless has laid himself open to criticism. 
But the volume represents an honest, faithful, and per- 
sistent effort to reach a class too often untouched by 
religious truth of any kind, 

Dr. Sylvanus Stall adds another series of Object 
Sermons to Children, with the title, Talks to the 
King’s Children. The method is the same as in the 
previous volume ; a visible object is introduced, to which 
the attentign of the little folks is directed ; its material 
purpose is explained, and then the illustrations it fur- 
nishes and the lessons it suggests are set forth in simple 
language. Sometimes several similar, related, or con- 
trasted objects are presented at the same time, and a 
footnote shows how they are effectively used. It is not 
surprising that high praise was accorded to the previous 
series, and this one embodies the same elements of suc- 
cess. Thetitle is taken from the first ‘‘ Talk,’’ in which 

.the object was a crown, —of paper or of leaves. The art 

of talking to children is partly an acquisition, and this 
volume will be an aid in acquiring it. But back of the 
art is the artist. If Dr. Stall had not sympathy with 
little ones, he never could have written this book ; if he 
had not certain gifts of effective fancy, or imagination, 
he never could hold their attention, even by the methods 
he here exemplifies. 

Dr. W. C. Roberts, now secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions, has put into print a series of 
sermons, eleven in number, each based upon the New 
Testament record respecting the initial stages of Chris- 
tian experience in given cases. The aim of the dis- 
courses was to show the variety of Christian experience, 
and to relieve the minds of those who are burdened with 
the false view that every believer must be ‘‘ converted "’ 
ina particular way. The treatment is admirable, and 
no. one familiar with the subject can doubt the necessity 
for proper instruction on this point. The main title of 
the volume, New Testament Conversions, suggests one 
of the causes of the mistake which the book seeks to 
correct. In the English New Testament (both versions) 
the word ‘‘conversion'’ occurs but once (Acts 15 : 3), and 
there it refers to the turning of the Gentiles to God, and 
not to an individual experience. . The verb ‘‘ convert"’ 
has welinigh disappeared from the Revised Version, 
and neither verb nor noun in biblical use has the mean- 
ing now current in religious phraseology. The Presby- 
terian standards place no emphasis upon the << exer- 
cises’’ attending ‘‘ conversion." Dr. Roberts must needs 
use this term for his purpose, but The Sunday School 
Times has repeatedly indicated that it is not biblical. 
The variety of human experience attending the turning 
of a soul to God is emphasized by the subtitle of this 
book, Their Manifoldness, and the truth there set forth 
is needed by very many doubting Christians. 

Last April, two volumes of sermons by Dr. Banks 
of Brooklyn were noticed in these columns. The two 
now to be noticed are respectively companions to the first 
pair: one, a serics of revival sermons ; the other, a 
collection of temperance discourses. In style and treat- 
ment the same characteristics appear, and the same suc- 
cess seems to have followed the utterance of the words 
now printed. There is great variety in the matter con- 
tained in The Fisherman and his Friends, but the general 
purpose is to present the friends of our Lord on earth in 
their relation to the work of saving souls. There is wealth 
of anecdote and of other forms of illustration. The 
other volume, Seven Times around Jericho, is an earnest 
plea for prohibition, mainly setting forth the inade- 
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quacy of the means employed against the enormous 
crime of drunkenness, and the entrenched crime of 
drunkard-making. On this subject Dr. Banks is un- 
doubtedly one of the most effective speakers in the 
country, and the publication of his stirring eloquence 
will be welcomed by the friends of prohibition. 

A volume of special significance and interest is that 
entitled Sermons by American Rabbis. The Preface 
says : ‘‘In accordance with a resolution adopted by the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, at Rochester, 
New York, in July, 1895, the Publication Committee 
presents herewith this collection of thirty-seven sermons, 
preached in the American Jewish pulpit by twenty-seven 
different rabbis, The intention is to publish a similar 
volume from time to time in the hope that this may 
prove a medium for the clearer expression and the bet- 
ter understanding of the fundamental doctrines and 
characteristic aims of modern Judaism, and a historical 
record of the development of the content and expression 
of Jewish religious thought. It is anticipated that this 
book will be of interest to preachers and laymen of all 
denominations who may desire to learn what Judaism 
has to say in regard to the vital questions of the day.”’ 
The Introduction, by the venerable Isaac M. Wise, gives 
a succinct statement of the rise of the sermon in Ameri- 
can synagogues, showing how recently it was introduced. 
In view of the comparatively scanty homiletical litera- 
ture from this source, the present volume will awaken 
much interest. The sermons are varied in character, a 
few of them mystical, all of them, of course, sharply 
monotheistic ; some representing the past, others reach- 
ing out toward future alliances, intellectual and religious. 
For the Christian reader the volume will prove helpful 
in forming a truer view of the devout Judaism of to-day, 
and also of its affinities with the so-called “liberal'’ 
religious tendencies of this age. 

Mr. Mitchell, recently pastor of the Scotch Presby- 
terian Church of Jersey City, is the author of fourteen ser- 
mons collected, under the title of «‘ Alone with God,"’ 
‘Children Dying in Infancy,’’ and Other Sermons 
(inemorial volume), the occasion of this subtitle probably 
being the sudden death of the preacher's son under 
peculiarly sad circumstances, while the book was in 
preparation for the press. At least, one of the discourses 
derives its chief significance from its fitness for such an 
occasion. The sermons are those of a working pastor, 
clear, direct, and adapted to the needs of his people. 
An engraving of the church edifice, and portraits of the 
author and of his son, add to the attractiveness of the 
book. 

Another memorial volume contains seventeen dis- 
courses under the title of Sermons, by Dr. John Riddle 
Warner, prefaced by a biographical sketch from the 
pen of his daughter, Mrs. Moore. The author was a 
Pennsylvanian by birth and education, a pastor in 
Gettysburg when the decisive battle of 1863 was fought 
there, afterwards for twenty-seven years pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Kirkwood, Missouri, where’ he 
died, his mortal remains being removed to Gettysburg, 
where his wife had been buried thirty years before. 
The portrait included in the volume presents an at- 
tractive face ; the sermons show the training of the 
Associate Reformed body in which Dr. Warner was 
educated, while most of them have that peculiarly pater- 
nal and sympathetic tone so fitting in one who has long 
ministered to the same church. Evangelical and scrip- 
tural in matter, solemn and earnest in manner, it is easy 
to see that such discourses might be expected from a 
preacher whose life and character are lovingly depicted 
by his daughter. 

Still another memorial volume remains to be noticed. 
Dr. Richard Montague, who attained eminence as a 
Baptist minister, was forty-two years old at the time of 
his death. A successful pastor in Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts ; Providence, Rhode Island ; Colorado Springs ; 
and Newton, Massachusetts, he was chosen to be Univer- 
sity preacher at Harvard, and also professor at Newton 
Theological Institution, though unable to accept either 
of these appointments. An invalid for the last ten years 
of his life, he still rendered faithful service. The sermons 
are all about Heaven, —which is the title of the book, — 
and show careful preparation, while specially characterized 
by unction. The choice for publication has been wisely 
made. The tributes to his memory by Drs. Merrill and 
Hovey are sincere expressions of admiration and affec- 
tion. The volume is an attractive one in appearance, 
as befits a memorial of this character. 
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History of the German St le for Liberty. B 
Bigelow, B.A. Illustrated by R. Caton Woodville, 
rtraits and maps. 2 vols. (8vo, 
New York: Harper & Brothers: $5.) 


German liberty, as understood in Mr. Bigelow’s vol- 
umes, means the attainment of that partial freedom of 
combined constitutional and imperial government which 
Germany enjoys and Russia does not. The author is 
not a slowly laborious historical investigator, and surely 
he is not a purist in rhetoric. His ardent Teutonic 
sympathies everywhere appear, and even lead him to 
aver that ‘‘each member of a free country"’ should serve 
in the militia one month in every twelve. But Mr. 
Bigelow has made a useful work, which fills a gap in 
the shelves devoted to popular, as distinguished from 
scholarly, European history. Ever since the appearance 
of Abbott’s Napoleon, more than forty years ago, Mr. 
Bigelow's publishers have made a specialty of such 
books, —often, as with that work and also with the 
present one, printing them first,in their ever-popular 
magazine, and afterward in illustrated volumes. Both 
Mr. Bigelow and his illustrator—R. Caton Woodville— 
are apt to strain after pictorial effect with pen or pencil. 
One good and virtually new feature is_the frequent taking 
of chapter mottoes from the verses of German patriotic 
poets. 
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Literary Notes and News 


The student of New Testament Greek 
has recently received a valuable help 
in the Grammatik des Neutestament- 
lichen Griechisch, by Dr. Fr. Blass, the famous Greek 
professor in Halle, whose late work on the double 
edition of the Acts published by Luke attracted all 
the more attention because the author is not a theolo- 
gian. Blass’s new grammar is a thorough but very con- 
cise work, costing 6.40 marks. The famous grammar of 
Winer on New Testament Greek is being issued in its 
eighth edition, thoroughly revised by Professor Schmie- 
del. The first part of the syntax is in the press.. The 
new edition promises to be a thesaurus on this subject, 
and is to be completed. by the close of the year. » The 
publishers of both works are Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 
of Gittingen. 


New Testament 
Helps 


a 


A German literary journal reports that 
King Menelik of Abyssinia, now that 
peace. has been made between his 
government and that of Italy, has promised to permit a 
commission of European scholars to examine the liter- 
ary treasures deposited jn the famous cathedral at Axum, 
the ancient capital city of Abyssinia, which is known 
to contain valuable writings dating back perhaps to 
the time of the Christianization of the people in the fourth 
century. Those who have been permitted to see these 
treasures report that among them are many papyrus rolls, 
and all of them in good condition. As the Axum tem- 
ple has been regarded all along as a sacred shrine, these 
documents have never been disturbed by the countless 
wars that have been waged in Abyssinia in the last 
fifteen hundred years. The Axum cathedral stands in 
the ruins of an ‘old heathen temple, and the manuscripts 
are deposited in vaults under the structure. Of equal 
or greater value will be the literary remains found on 
the sacred island of Debra Zion, in the great inland sea 
of Zuai, in southern Shoa. This island has for cen- 
turies been occupied exclusively by Abyssinian monks, 
who, however, were not able to make use of the papyrus 
rolls, parchments, documents, and books found in con- 
siderable number in the cloister vaults, and some of 
which are claimed to have come originally from the 
famous library at Alexandria, destroyed by Khalif Omar 
in the seventh century. It is certain beyond a reason- 
able doubt that this collection of literary deposits is 
exceedingly old, a number of them dating from the 
time when the Abyssinian emperors ruled also over 
Egypt. As the entire known literature of Abyssinia 
is Christian, and quite a number of works lost to 
Greco- Latin church literature have been found in Abys- 
sinian translations, such as the Book of Enoch and 
others, it can reasonably be expected that early Christian * 
literature will be most enriched by the examination of 
these literary storehouses made accessible at Axum and 


Literary Finds in 
Abyssinia 


Debra Zion. Among the literary first-fruits of the Italian 


expedition to Abyssinia, we have, in the recent number of 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society (Vol. L, No. 3), 
the description of several very old Abyssinian manuscripts, 
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Convention Calendar. 1897 


International Lesson Committee, at 
Philadelphia. ..-++- > . March 17 
California, at San Francisco . .- + . April 6-8 
Georgia, at Noonan ..-+.++** . April 6-8 
Alabama, at Tuscaloosa ..-++ > . April 9-11 





Texas, at Weatherford. ..+++- April 20-22 
Minnesota, at Rochester ..--+'* April 20-22 
Louisiana, at New Orleams. .. «+ - April 27-29 
Kansas, at Newton ....-. +. - May 11-13 
Mississippi, at Yazoo City .... - May 11-13 
Illinois, at Paw ss - « «Rap it-t3 
South Carolina, at Sumter ....-.. May 18 
North Dakota, at Fargo. ..-.+ +: May 26-28 
Montana, at Butte. .....-+ ++ June— 
New York, at Elmira. ...... .June—— 
Ohio, at Toledo ......-.- +. «June 8-10 
Indiana, at Winona Park. .. . . .Jume 15-17 
Jowa, at Storm Lake. .... - » ~. June 15-17 
Kentucky, at Harrodsburg . . . . . June 22-24 


Summer School of Primary Methods, 


at Asbury Park, N. J. July 5-10 
North Carolina, at Weston . . . . August —— 
Missouri, at St. Louis. . . . . . August 24-26 


Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg . October 12-14 


Michigan, at Port Huron. . . November 16-18 
Utah, at Ogden . . November 26-28 


British North America 
Ontario, at Hamilton. ..... October 27-29 
New Brunswick, at St John. . 


CS 


April Conference for Chris- 
tian Workers 


PECIAL April conferences for Bible 
study have been arranged for pastors 
and Christian workers, for the past two 
years, at the Bible Institute at Chicago, 
of which Mr. Moody is president The 
attendance has been so encouraging that 
Mr.- Moody has arranged another confer- 
ence to open on Tuesday, April 6, and to 
continue till Friday, the 30th, on which 
day it will end. This arrangement will 
take workers away from their own church 
work on only three Sundays. 

Each day, at 2 and 3 P. M., special 
lectures will be given by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Patterson, who is called ‘‘ the Cana- 
dian Spurgeon ;’’ the Rev. W. W. Clark, 
the well-known Bible teacher ; and Super- 
intendent R. A. Torrey of the Bible In- 
stitute. Mr. Clark's subjects, among 
others, are: ‘‘The Old and New Testa- 
ments Contrasted and Harmonized,’’ «‘ The 
Pian of the New Testament,'’ ‘« The Spe- 
cial Features of the Gospels’’ (illustrated 
by a large chart), ‘‘ The Gospel of Mark,”’ 
«Christ in the Hebrews,"’ ‘‘ The Person 
and Work of the Holy Spirit,’’ « Law 
and Grace Contrasted and Harmonized,’’ 
“The Deep Things of God,—Six Layers 
of Truth,’’ ‘‘ The Dispensations, —Past, 
Present, and Future’’ (illustrated by a 
diagram), ‘‘The Book: of Revelation.”’ 
Mr. Torrey’s general subjects will be 
“Methods of Reaching Men’”’ and 
“Teaching the Bible.’’ Mr. Patterson's 
subjects have not yet been announced. 

The regular work will be in constant 
session, and the usual course of doctrinal 
and book study of the Bible will be car- 
ried on. Special conferences will be 
arranged as may be desired. 

Professor D. B. Towner will teach classes 
in the musical course at 10.30 A. M. and 
2.30 P.M., and visitors will be welcome 
to all the classes. 

The official circulars give this further 
information : 

The raté will be five dollars for board and 
room. 

Arrangements will be made by which students 
will take those who attend the conference to the 
different city missions and churches. 

The reception room will be set aside for the 
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use of the visitors, where writing-material, news- 
papers, and the city directory will be found. The 
library and reading-room will also be in use for 
the visitors. 

The Bible Institute is located at 80 Institute 
Place. Take the Wells Street cable-car, get off 
at Institute Place, and walk half a block east. 

Applications for further information gladly an- 
swered. 

R. A. TORREY, Superintendent. 


C3 ce 
Pushing the Advance Work 


HE International Sunday-school Ex- 
ecutive Committee is very active in 
these days in the extension of its mission- 
ary work. Its latest move is in sending 
Professor H. M. Hamill, one of the field 
workers, on a special trip in aid of the 
Sunday-school cause, through Arizona, 
California, Oregon, and Washington, 
where special meetings will be held. 
C. D. Meigs, superintendent of the Indiana 
State work and Mrs. W. F. Crafts, presi- 
dent of the International Primary Union, 
will attend the Southern conventions. 
William Reynolds is, under the direction 
of the Finance Committee, doing some 
special work in New England. 

The visitations began with the Virginia 
State Convention at Lynchburg, February 
3-5; the Quebec provincial convention, 
at Graaf, February 8-10; the Arapahoe 
County Convention at Denver, February 
25 and 26; the Primary Union at Den- 
ver, February 27; special meetings in 
New Mexico: at Raton on March 2, at 
Las Vegas on March 3, at Santa Fé on 
March 5, and at Albuquerque on March 7. 
Then the list is as foilows : 


Proposed Meetings and Conventions 


March 10-12, Florida (state convention), De 
Land. 
March 10-11, Prescott (meeting), Arizona. 
March 13-14 Phoenix (meeting), Arizona. 
March 17, San Bernardino (county convention), 
alifornia. 
March 18, Riverside (county), California. 
March 19, Santa Ana, (county), California. 
March 20, Los Angeles (county), California. 
March 22, San Diego (county), California. 
March 23, Escondide (county), California. 
March 24, Pasadena (county), California. 
March 25, Santa Barbara (county), California. 
March 26, Bakersfield (county), California. 
March 27, Fresno (meeting), Northern Califor- 


nia. 

March —, Santa Rosa (meeting), Northern 
California. 

March -, Sacramento (meeting), Northern 
California. 


April —, Napa (meeting), Northern California. 

April —, Stockton (meeting), Northern Cali- 
fornia. 

April 6-8, San Francisco (state), Northern Cali- 
fornia. 

April 9, 10, Ashland (county), Oregon. 

April 10-12, Roseburg (county), Oregon. 

April 12, 13, Eugene (county), Oregon, 

April 13, 14, Albany (county), Oregon. 

April 14, 15, Salem (county), Oregon. 

April 15, 16, Oregon City (county), Oregon. 

April 16-18, Portland (county), Oregon. 

April 17, Dayton (county), Oregon. 

April 27, Pendleton (county), Oregon. 

April 28, La Grande (county), Oregon. 

April 18-26, Meetings in the state of Washington. 

April 6-8, Georgia (state). 

April 9-r1, Alabama (state), Tuscaloosa. 

April 20-22, Texas (state). 

April 20-22, Minnesota (state), Rochester. 

April 27-29, Louisiana (state). 

May 11-13, Illinois (state). 

May 11-13, Kansas (state), Newton. 

May 11-13, Mississippi (state), Yazoo City. 

May 26-28, North Dakota (state), Fargo. 

June 8-10, Ohio (state), Toledo. 

June —, New York (state), Elmira. 

June 15-17, Indiana (state), Winona. 

June 15-17, lowa (state), Storm Lake. 

June 22-24, Kentucky (state), Harrodsburg. 

August —, North Carolina (state), Weston. 

October —, Ontario (provincial), Hamilton. 

October 12-14, Pennsylvania (state), Harrisburg 

October 19-21, New Brunswick (provincial) 
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St. John. 


A novel way to use The 
Scholar's Magazine 
(published by John D. 
Wattles & Co.), and at the same time to 
secure a local church paper, has been 
adopted by the Branch Sunday-school of 
the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia, of which Henry Howson is 
superintendent. Four pages are printed 
as a cover of The Scholar's Magazine, 
under the title of Branch Quarterly. Only 
the first number has as yet appeared, and 
this one contains the announcements of the 
Sunday-school, services, cooking-school, 
and Boys’ Brigade, connected with the 
Branch. The full catalog of the Sunday- 
school library is another feature of the 
publication.. As the paper is issued quar- 
terly, only four numbers of The Scholar’s 
Magazine can be used during the year. 
This venture is a good example of what 
can be done in an economical way. 


A Novel Local 
Church Paper 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 


other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
mak of tke advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of tess 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicabia a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. AU advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. Lor Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





For nervous prostration use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. A. Trau, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘‘I have extensively used it in nervous 
prostration and kindred affections, and in- 
variably obtained very good results.’’ 





Throat. diseases commence with a cough, 
cold, or sore-throat. ~-‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches’’ give immediate and sure relief. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


Nelson’s New Seriés of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible helps writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“More than 350 Illustrations 


accompany the text,-and all of them are of value to the 
students of the Bible. They are not pictures so much 

s guides and expositors in the Holy Word.” —New 
York Observer, . 31, 1896. 

“It is one of those wonderful helps to the popular 
study of the Bible which both illustrates the enormous 
amount of fruitful critical study which has been sopued 
to the Bible in our time, and gives the best possible as- 
surance that the sacred book gained in weight, im- 
fartance, and in Cp sevevens feeling of t it. 

ali the aids for the popular study of the » which 
belong in the general class of Teachers’ Bibles, Ta1s 1s 
=e FOREMOST AND BEST.””— Zhe Independent, jan. 
14, 1897. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
mew illustrated descriptive list. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 
FIFTY THOUSAND POCKET MAPS 
At half-price while they last. Any state or U. S., post- 

five two-cent stamps. Three maps, twenty-five cts. 

test edition, counties, railroads, principal ince, etc. 
Every man, woman, and child edt owe one. 

Tue W. A. Cuoate Co., 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
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Mew Easter Music 


Responsive and Musical 

Ever Liveth. By the prince of writers, Robert Lowry. 
Day of Triumph. By Hall and Mack. 
Gethsemane. By Charles H. Gabriel. 

The Risen King. By bk. H. Meredith. 

The Joyous Easter-Tide. By Marion West. 
Redeemer Triumphant. By J. E. Hall. 

The Lord of Victory. By Miller, Geibel, and Frolich. 
Easter-Tide, No. 12. By H. P. Danks. 

Joy te Al Nations. By Fletcher and Herbert. Pub- 
lis! two years ago—very popular. 


See esa Pe rtaery Serene, yaa 


Carols 
Easter Carol Annual, No. 26. By various composers. 
Grace Collection, No. 27. By various composers. 





Price: § cents each; $4.00 per 100. 


WARD & DRUMMOND 


164 Pifth Avenue New York City 


SACRED SONGS No.1 


By tra D. Sankey, Jas. McGranahan, 
and Geo. C. Stebbins.... 

This exceptionally fine collection is 
used by Mr. Moopy and Mr. Sankey 
in all their meetings. Mr. Moody says 
it is the best book he ever used. 

SACRED SONGS, No. 1 
has won its way into popular favor 
more rapidly than any song-book ever 
issued. Over 100, copies sold 
in three mon 
$25 per 100, in boards ; add 5 cents 
each, if ordered by mail. Get a copy 
: and try it. 
If your bookseller cannot furnish it, send to publishers, 
THE BIGLOW & MA 
Chicago House, 215 Wabash Ave. 


The Rucbush-Kieffer Co., Dayton, Va., 


Sunday-school Superintendents 
should buy 


Crowning Day No. 2 


Contains the best produttions of the favorite authors 
of America. Prepared expressly for Sunday-schools 
revivals, ete. Ev song a gem. Fresh ted 











IN CO, 
76 E. oth St., N. ¥. 





devotional. Full of the life a spirit ot Christ. 198 
pages. Boards, 30cts. copy ; $3.00 doz. postpaid. ree 
sample pages. One sample copy , 15 cents. jade 


_ The RUEBUSH-KIEPFER 
Mention this paper. 


Sarton, Va. 


Redeemer Triumphant 
Easter Harmonies 
The Risen King 


These, our new services for Easter, contain music, 
recitations, responsive readings, etc.,— each a gem. 
Frise: : § cents; cents per dozen, mailed. Samples 








ree sent Yor 10 cents. 
ro Arch St Je Je HOOD us 19 "Sii se 








Fillmores’ Easter Music for 
choirs and Sunday-schools 
now ready. Send for descriptive 
list. FILLMORE BROS., 119 W. 6th 


Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, or 40 Bible 
House, New York. 





HALL-MACK CO.’S QUARTERLY just out for 
EASTER, 1897, entitled 
DAY OF TRIUMPH 


Bright, catch songs, beautiful recitations, etc., by 
Irvin H. M and j. Lincoln Hall, .0O per 100, 
Send 4 cts. fors:.mple. “ Subscription to Hall-Mack Co.'s 
Quarterly, 15 cts. a year. All dealers, or HALL-Macx 

0., Publishers, 416 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
school complete with new 


EASTE R carols, recitations, etc., and 


new features not found in others. Send 15 cts. for sam- 
es of the three latest. J eRUSALEM, an oratorio-cantata 

jor odales, » cents. GEO. P. ROSCHE Cco., Cur 

Caco, 940 W. Madison St.; New . 23d St. 


UPLIFTING SONGS 
vivals, and Sabbath-schools. 35 cts. postpaid. Speci- 
men pages free. THE JOHN CHURCH COMPAS y, 
Cincinnati—New York—¢ hicago. 





SERVICES for the Sunday- 





ORK, 44 





The latest and best book 
for praise meetings, re- 








APPROVED B00 


er 80o on our . 
GOODENOUGH & WOG 
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for Sunday-school 
libraries. The 
cream of a) pub- 
discounts. 
M CO., New York. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 
limted. Conducted by De. amd hire Hk, 
PAINE, Glens Falls, New York. 


ANNUAL EUROPEAN TOURS 
































Waltham Watches 


Made by the American Waltham 
Watch Co. are the best and most 
reliable timekeepers made in this 
or any other country. 


Ash le see the name“ Riverside” or“ re aved 
on the plates, and akways the aod = Wetton” 


Limited » personally conducted by Prof. Cam 
Taunwancen, ow férn ing, 31 Pierce ide, a 
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Moin St oes 


The Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, March 20, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
*‘ second-class matter.’ 


———_- — —— ~ ———— ——= 


Porme of ‘Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
mm the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year $x. 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
bo one lied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
a following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, e. 00 each. 

For five or more copies i# a fashegs to one address, 

cents each. A package thus sent-is addressed to one 
person only, vd ng names can be written or printed on 


The paners t 
My 43 . “club may be ordered sent partly to 
indiniden aa addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly ina - 
to one address, at fift ny conte each, when so desired 
ake Be 





s for a club should all go to one post-office, 
eaghia c cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mai! matter from one post-officé, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent 2 Ot This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents opy: to the extent that large 
packages may be divided nto smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 

ree . One free co y, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
von be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


eK Aditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
ditional euperriggions to expire at the same time with 
¢ club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
pertionnie share of the yearly club rate. 
ools that are open during only a portion of the 
ar, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ate as ¢ woe ‘al Add may be required. 
Add ress. pape to whom the 
r “9 etied, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
pepen can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this priv ‘cee, but can have a copy transferred from a 
rate addréss at the rate of one cent 
per week "her the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to ae” is en 
five cents to the eud of the subscription, If a 
club subscriber intends » change his or her ad — “4 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to K+ - they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

f aclub subscription is renewed by some other 
— Sa the one who sent the previous subscription, 
m will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club e oy yen for takes the place of the one formed 
st year by —— 

The pa paper will not be gent to any subscriber beyond 
the Cane paid for, unless by special request. The papers 
for a club will invariably Be iscontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals‘should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any ome issue of the pa 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, wi 
upon application. 


E to enable 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunda School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 

‘wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, orin a 
— re to ed address, whichever may be preferred by 
he subscri 

For Great ‘Britain, Messrs. frien and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the ie rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
to3t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 











Teaching and Teachers 


Dr. Trumbull's book, ‘“‘ Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the popular 
handbook on Sunday-school teaching. 


“* Every teacher in Sunday-school will fee! 
his work widened in scope by reading this 
book. It is by far the best that has yet ap- 
peared, or is likely to appear, on this topic, 
and the thoroughness which this calls 
would be an ——— blessin 
school in the land.’ he Ontl. 


A book of 390 pages, bound in cloth. Size, 7% 
5% inches. Price, $x. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


to every 

















That le who have 
tried Rifferent choco- 
lates prefer 


WHITMAN'S 
Instantaneous 
Chocolate 
to all others. It is distinct- 
ively delicious—distinct- 
ively pure. 
Your grocer has it In 1 Ib. and 34 Ib. thas. 4 
STEPHEN F. WHITEAN & SON, Phileda. ‘ 


SCSCOCOSOSCSSSSOSCSCCSOSOCESP 


v bem hard, old, 
{ GORNS 2" re les 











be sent free, | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Your anxiety is for your 
delicate child; the child 
that in spite of all your care- 
ful over-watching, keeps 
thin and pale. Exercise 
seems to weaken her and 
food fails to nourish. That 
child needs Scott’s Emulsion 
with the Hypophosphites—. 
not as a medicine, but as 
a food containing all the 
elements of growth. It 
means rich blood, strong 
bones, healthy nerves, sound 
digestion. No child refuses 
Scott’s Emulsion. It is 


pleasant and palatable. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 


~ Church Furnishings 


The oy ro 


has become very popular with Cam- 
era Clubs. A poor one will spoil 
the best photograph. 
Our Lanterns show 
the most delicate 
shades clearly on the 
screen, 
and ao nya LA SSend 4 mets 


RILEY BROTHERS, 

Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world, 
BRANCHES — Boston: 36 Bromfield St. CHicaco: 196 

pls Salle &. K 

1% ANSAS Ore | oe): =: East —4,,%," MoE. 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 


Most Durable and Decorative 


Suitable for all buildings. Numerous designs. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 3sC Send for catalog. 


herry Street, New York. 


THE GREAT CHURCH L ] G HT 


For electric, gas, or oil. om | 
. P. Pe =a po Pearl St., New York. 

















| dimensions. ook of Light a 
estimate free. 
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‘Buckeye Bell ll Foundry 
Sia Sry er Church Bells Chimes, 


Bells. ~ _S Largest Bell in America 














» Bic cles 


for Men, Women,Girls & 
ere, Gompiete line at 
ever quoted, 


$85 “A ington’ + $87.50 
*ar . 
Bob “* $26.00 
“yy . $10.75 
5 ‘Maywood’ ood’ Ships on Earth « 
Fully guaran Say wiere Os 0.D. with privi- 
lege to examine. No mone in advance. Buy direct from 


sre. | pave ae t ond dealers profits. 
illustrated catal ress (in full), 


CashBuyers'Union, 162 W.VanBurenst. BI 82Chicago 


EARN A BICYCLE 


GOOD a as inn Si 
« New High 
"sis , fully guaranteed. $17 


to 25. Clear- 
where on approval. 


oe 


wel 
E. A. Mean Creur Co., Wabash Ave., on Chicago, 








A Woman Florist. 


10 cents for the above Fiv 
show you samples of 


hg Byl tym 44 sete for Lyd $ bait of it of ony 
tire lot mailed to dress for 
fion. Ones halt “ot each lot fog I ‘ac- 
po ris oe 
‘Saiss ELLA V. BAINES, Bos iaase, 
Box 19, Springfield, Ohie 
$e Gasniense of Amer- 
= ‘wae edition now ready, espe 
This splendidly Miustrated book 
“Incomparable” collection of sweet peas, 17 types, 
not mixed, 75 cents." Plant now. Dwarf early Cosmos, 
New Complete Catalog of 
BEST SEEDS that GROW 
mailed FREE to any address. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Philadelphia. 
those which specially feed the n is struc- 
ture, brains, etc., are never white i heron 
will not make a white flour under circum- 


ee. easiest Toses to io Gow are} 

roses, 

sample of our Magazine will be mailed’ 
“Dawn,” 25 cents. Rare. “‘ Vesuvius” Nasturtium, 

| The Vital 
| 
ny c 
stances. © Franklin Mills Fine Flour of the 


way to , a. them 
Dasa as yh vy as all ther flowers s of 
D a 4 La nf ex Ly my in how] 
nest. 
pe 2 Dingee, & Conard Co., 
brilliant fiery rose, 25 cents. Catalogue free. 
Entire ‘wheat is the product of theentire peat 
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ROSEs New ing Culture,” 
Grove. Pa. 

HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia 
OF THE WHEAT oe 


berry except the woody, tpnutriious, ind 
— le outer skin oF husk. It is distinctive ae a 
ern flour, differing from all others, be 
their names what they may. If yourrrocer 8 
aoisete it, l= his name and your 
ler—we willsee that you are sup- 


plied. he genuine made only by the 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 
Lockport, N. Y. 











BARLOW’ Ss INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
rocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


. S. Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


7* MORTGAGES 7* 


First liens on Chicago property—$500—$750 
—$1600—$2500. 

Or, if you prefer to invest monthly or quar- 
terly in Chicago property, write for particulars. 
B. F. JACOBS & CO. 

Atwood Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Compan 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


wn GOLD NET to investors on five-year first 

am | 83 yon on_ improved farms in Red River 
2 Valley, orth Dakota. 14 years in business. 

. H. McCuttoucGn, Milton, N. Dak. 














Write me. 











BIG BARGAINS 32 








Grand SET of 13 Elegant Ever-blooming ROSES for only 50 cts. 
by mail, post-paid, safe arrival and satisfaction’ guaranteed. 








b 
eu 
than any other variety. Heurk 3 


velvety crimson. Bridesmaid, the 


Set M-13 Frec teogins Roses al 
$m, {+ oar Plows ae a 3 kinds, 


a3 teraniume wae colors and kinds 
38—15 Choice Prize Cosveqathomene 
30— 4 Choice Deco ative Palms. 

40— 5 Dwarf Freeh Cannas, 5 ki 
41—12 Sweet 


seHKt 


each set for 





You may selec 
tire 15 sete for -. o; or half of 
free. @RDER TO-DA 


en 
of all pink 


What xou. Can Buy for So Cents. 


fferent . | + ©.|Set 42—20 Large Flowered Pansy Plants, . 


them 885 
em, e. 
tri ‘eS 


ted Double Tube Roses, . 50 ¢. 
os holt of any two sets for % cents 


Y. We will hold "he , s- bet 73 ship 
THE CREAT WESTERN PLANT CO., BOX 39, 


The 


La France, light pink, everybody's favorite. meen, pure white. Checpatee, 
lovely shell pink. Beaute kmoons mstamtc, amber Tose ana yellow. Coq 
Bice, Wik tk’sa carsinc™ ACREgeS Winsarin ie tle 
n 
oe: plom Coches, wil 


and silver, lovely 


yellow, conte lake red. 
roses. 


a. 
** 43—15 Coleus. will make a bright bed, . . 


> ** 44—12 Double and Single Fuchsias,all colons 0 e 


* 45— 6 Choice Hardy Shrubs, 6 sorts, ‘ 50 ¢. 
** 46—30 Pkts Flower Seeds, no two alike, : 50 e. 
** 47—20 Pkts elegant Sweet Peas, all different 50 c. 
* 48—18 Pkts Choice Vesa le Seeds 18 sorts S@e. 
nor 3 comaiete sete for 3, Any 5 ete Sor 08.0, the 
t your neighbor to clu with you. Our on 
m any time you may 


SPRINCFIELD, OHi0. 





It Might Have Been 
(Clara Thwaites, in The Sunday Magazine.] 


“TT MIGHT have been!” 
| And tears are wild, 
And anguish keen 

To sorrow’s child. 


If hand of mine 
The chalice break 

That holds the wine 
My thirst to slake, 


In vain may.age 
Thy tumult chide, 
Youth's storm and rage 
Calm words deride. 


This is the sting 
In sorrow’'s day : 
My hand did fling 
My bliss away / 
But Time, a dame 
Of aspect mild, 
Will soothe the blame, 
And hush the child, 


And hush my cries, 
Again, again, 
With lullabies 
To ease my pain. 


ra> 
Irish Bard and Ballad 


[From “ The Ballad Poet 


y of Ireland,” by the Rev. 
William Dollard in 


onahoe’s Magazine. ] 


PEAKING generally, we may con- 
sider the terms ‘‘ballad’’ and 
‘*song’’ interchangeable. But, ac- 

cording to the critical canon of taste, a 
ballad is not a song, nor a song a ballad. 
This, however, is arbitrary. Just to fol- 
low the fashion and avoid confusion, we 
will make this distinction. The term 
‘*song’’ is strictly applicable only where 
all the established and recognized rules 
of, versification are rigorously observed, — 
of rhythm, meter, and finish. This is 
supposed to give us the jewel cut and pol- 
ished, and elaborately set. But the bal- 
lads to which Ireland owes a historic 
name are certainly not those. They are 
the jewels in the rough, unattractive, per- 
haps, superficially, but the genuine stones 
withal, —the real, simple song welling up 
spontaneously from the heart, fresh and 
unfettered, crystallizing an idea or an 
event in a popular, lasting form, with the 
accompaniment of appropriate music. ... 

The English-speaking world, through 
the medium of which alone it was possi- 
ble for Irish effort to be appreciated, had, 
at least until within a very few years, 
never considered the notion that Ireland 
possessed a distinct national poetic litera- 
ture of her own,—a literature that is ele- 
vated and elegant, as well as luxuriant, 
and which needs but to be known to take 
a high place in the estimation of the good 
and the wise. As a simple matter of fact, 
the ordinary English or American critic 
of to-day complacently regards Irish litera- 
ture as a Nazareth out of which no 
‘‘good’’ is to be expected. Neverthe- 
less, the student who brings the least 
spark of sympathy to the study, will find 
in the ballad poetry of Ireland much to 
marvel at, to admire, and to love. 

Ballad poetry ‘‘ holds the mirror up to 
nature,’’ reflects every refinement of feel- 
ing, every passion, every hope, the whole 
moral, intellectual, and physical condi- 
tion of the people, by and for whom it 
was written. You can feel their heart- 
throbs, you can see their bosoms swell, 
their eyes brighten or lower or soften, 
and you can catch glimpses through 
this medium, this veil of song, into the 
holiest and most secret recesses of their 
souls. Next to living with a people it is 
the surest way to a true, thorough knowl- 
edge of them, better and safer than his- 
tory, which has been called, what it often 
is, a conspiracy against truth. 

Now a love of music and song was 
from the first characteristic of the Celt. 
‘*When other peoples,’’ says Father 


Tom Burke, ‘celebrate their victories, 


their achievements, we behold on their 
banners the lion, emblematic of power ; 
the cross, symbolizing their faith ; the 
stars and stripes, as in the American 
standard, the emblem of rising hope ; 
but when Ireland had her own’ standard, 





», in a golden harp.” 





P : 
its folds to the breeze, her am- 


and flung 
bition and her genius were embodied 


Hardiman and 
‘Walker, recognized authorities, give us 
many selections from — Irish — 
scripts that justify the assumption. 
Be ue akg by the bards, or ollamhs, 
were a favorite class in those early, pre- 
Christian days, and that they owed ail 
their power and prestige to the influence 
of music and song over their countrymen. 
They held positions inferior only to the 
king, and we find a curious custom, that 
prevailed also among the — = 
izing this. The various classes, un- 
Se the Bow Law, were obliged to wear 
a certain number of colored stripes in | 
their dress, to denote the rank they held, 
the greatest number being the privilege | 
of the highest. Next to the king, we find | 
the bards wore most colors, or were sec- | 
ond to him in dignity. Amd what is 
more, while the person of the king was not 
safe from conspiracy, the ollamhs lived 
always secure. Twenty years was the 
necessary - novitiate for the aspirant to 
their ranks, and the title ‘‘bard was 
conferred only when the successful candi- 
date had demonstrated his ability, in 
presence of a grand convention, to sway 
the soldier’ s heart and regulate its throbs, 
as well as the maiden’s, in accord with 
the measures of his many-stringed harp. 
The greatest of ancient Ireland’ s schools 
of melody was at Tara, that historic hill 
whose name is suggestive of the great 
musical tournaments enacted there. Ta- 
mur, the wall of melody. What a field 
for the imagination | Can any ancient or 
modern description of savage or chival- 
rous joust give as striking a picture as do 
those minstrels of Ireland of their fights, 
their successes, their failures, in their 
own and their people's chosen arena? 
Greek epic or Roman song has no such 
record to chronicle. : 
While .all Ireland, then, was music- 
mad, while it was really governed and 
controlled, marshalled and arrayed and 
educated by the spirit of harmony, poesy 
flourished amain.. A people whose high- 
est ambition was to excel ‘in concord of 
sweet sounds’’ must have been in the 
highest degree poetic. And so we read 
how ‘stately kings swept by in their 
painted chariots ; yellow-haired heroes 
rushed to battle shaking their spears and 
shouting their war-songs, while the thick 
gold torques rattle on arm and throat, and 
their many-colored cloaks stream in the 
wind. They pass us by and are lost to 
sight, and their places are filled with | 
others in a shifting, splendid, confused | 
pageant of monarchs and warriors, and | 
beautiful women for whose love the heroes 
are glad to die, and the kings to peril | 
their crowns. 








And foremost of all move | 
the majestic bards, striking their golden 
harps, telling of glories past, and hand- 
ing down the names of heroes forever"’ 
(Lady Wilde). 

Those bards were indeed a wonderful 
body of men. They ruled the people, 
one might say, altogether by their higher 
instincts, and by such precept and-exam- 
ple almost unprecedented encouraged 
them in the practice of every virtue. 
From those bards the Brehon Law de- 
manded purity of hand, purity of mouth, 
purity of learning, purity of marriage. 

And the bard who violated any of those 
purities was deprived of his income and | 
his dignity. «All the ancient life of Ire- | 
land,"’ says the above writer, ‘‘ moved to 
music. The Brehons intoned the laws, 
recitative, to the listening people ; the | 
Senachies chanted the genealogies of the 
kings ; while the poets recited the deeds | 
of heroes, or sang to their gold harps | 
those exquisite airs that still enchant the | 
world, and which have been wafted down 
the centuries, an echo, according to tradi- 
tion, of a soft, pathetic fairy music, that 


once haunted the hills and glens of Ire- | 
land."’ |-Or morose, as in the instruments of Brit- 


With the eighth century the bards be- | 
gan a troubled existence. For over a) 
thousand years their wondrous reign had | 
lasted. But the hands that had languished } 
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first in every savage fight with the Danes, 
and it was Brian, king and chief bard, who 
swept them at last forever from Irish soil. 
The Norman and the Sassenagh knew the 
power of the bards, and, during the pro- 
tracted struggle, persistently sought their 
destruction. They succeeded. The Wall 


of Melody became an unsightly ruin, and | 


the harpers’ heads ‘grinned from many a 
battlement within the pale. 

The study of Irish poesy, for the seven 
hunfred years succeeding the Norman in- 
vasion, is asad one. When the chivalry 
of the Middle Ages was developing the 
romantic poetry of Provence, Ireland was 
in a death struggle with the Dane.. When 
Dante and Petrarch sung in the melliflu- 
ous Tyscan, Ireland was encountering the 
best soldiers of Europe under Elizabeth's 
gencrals. While Spanish minstrels were 
chanting the glories of Charlemagne and 
the Cid, the same unending duel was go- 
ing on ; and while kings and princes were 
everywhere else making culture the pride 


| of their reigns, the priest, the schoolmas- 
| ter, and the bard, in Ireland, had a price 


on their heads. The vicious perfection 


of the Penal Code had done its work. .. . 


And yet music and song survived. We 
find the ‘* Author of the Faerie Queene,"’ 
while denouncing the bards, and preScrib- 


ing them the gallows as the only effective 
| means of destroying a troublesome propa- 
| ganda of treason, paying this tribute to 


their genius : ‘1 have caused divers of 


| these poems to be translated to me, and 


surely they savored of sweet wit and good 
invention, sprinkled with some pretty 


| flowers of their natural device, which gave 
| grace and comeliness unto them.’’ 


Hig- 


den, in the thirteenth century, styles it | 


‘‘musica peritissima,’’ and 
Bacon found it ‘‘ melting."’ 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who was avowedly 
hostile to everything Irish, pays his re- 
luctant tribute. ‘The skill of those 
Irish in music,"’ he writes, “is incom- 
parably superior to that of any other na- 
tion. For the modulations are not slow 


the great 


ain to which we are accustomed, but are 
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from Irish song,—the wild passionate wail 
of hopeless grief, or the tender melan- 
choly such as surrounds one whose memo- 
ries are all of the dead. Their battle- 
songs once streamed and crashed like the 
warriors of a hundred glens meeting ; now 
the wail of despair is enough to make the 
marrow quiver, and fill the nostrils with 
the breath of the grave. But this never 
degenerates into querulousness or shallow 
sentimentalism. It has all the force and 
naturalness that distinguish English and 
Scotch song. But it has, too, what they 
have not, the glamor of an imagination 
that is at once the wildest, softest, sweet- 
est, and saddest in the world. . . . 

‘*The Irish,’’ says Mons. Thiery, 
«« made for themselves monuments which 
neither steel nor fire can destroy. They 
had recourse to the art of singing, in which 
they gloried in excelling, and which, in 
the days of their independence, had been 
their pride and pleasure. They love to 
make their country into a real being, they 


love to speak of it without pronouncing 


} 





its name, and to mingle the love they bear 
it—an austere and perilous love—with 


what is sweetest and happiest amongst | 
It seems as | 


the affections of the heart. 
if, under the veil of these agreeable illu- 
sions, they wished to disguise to their 
minds the realities of their troubles and 
dangers, and, by graceful ideas, to divert 
themselves, like the Spartans, who crowned 
themselves with flowers when on the point 
of perishing at Thermopylz.’’ . . . 

Such was the burden, and such the 
fashion of patriotic song up to what is 
called the transition period,—to the time 
when the tongue of the Saxon became 
familiar to Celtic lips. They are all of 
the same extravagant type, full of impo- 
tent passion and profound melancholy, 
sinking into darkest despondency, or 
soaring in rapturous triumph. They are 
notes of a temperament which makes men 
and nations feeble in adversity, and great, 
gay, and generous in prosperity. The 
ballads of the affections, belonging to this 


+} Same period, have all the magic charm 


rapid and precipitate, yet sweet and pleas- | 


ing. Such agreeable swiftness, such un- 
equal parity, such discordant concord, so 


over the lyre so long, that struck such | delicately pleasing, so softly soothing, that | 
soul-searching music from its speaking | it is manifest the perfection of their art | 


Strings, could also wield the sword, and, 
“‘im its redeeming magic, and in the 
quivering of its crimson light," proved | 
anew their right and title to leadership 


lies in their concealing it.’ 

But, though music and song still lived, 
it assumed an almost entirely new char- 
acter. Then was added that distinct 
trait, which is since almost inseparable 





peculiar to them in our own days. The 
‘*boys’’ and the ‘‘colleens’’ are the 
same, and ‘mo creevin,’’ ‘‘ mavour- 
neen,’’ «‘ asthore,"’ ‘‘ acushla,’’ with all 
their hyperbole of tenderness, drop from 
lips no less persuasive. Truly, as Henry 


*‘ affection.'" Their love-songs teach us, 
above all things, the depth, the freshness, 
the purity, of their hearts, bathed in the 
softness of their green island’ s climate. 


ate said, the genius of our.people is 






Two Heads 
Better Than One 


How true in Sunday-school 
work! Two heads busy to- 
gether over teaching-problems 
find wise answers sooner than 
one. When the class has been 
especially troublesome, when 
the lesson simply would not be 
taught, what a help it is to talk 
the whole thing over with 
some one who has been through 
it all a hundred times! 

On the_ superintendent’s 
platform there are hard times, 
too. That outwardly quiet, 
steady man at the desk is the 
watchful pilot. Who knows 
how hard it is for him to keep 
steady when the school is res- 
tive? Who can guess the tact- 
ful thought and nice execution 
which through him keep the 
school whole and wholesome ? 
No one in the school needs 
help more than he. 

It is the business of. The 
Sunday School Times to carry 
help from one worker to 
another. A missionary in 
China will send a thought 
around the world to The Sun- 
day School Times. The busy 
presses pour out their tons of 
papers, sending that thought 
broadcast into forty foreign 
lands, into every state and ter- 
ritory of the Union. A Con- 
necticut superintendent will 
tell how he succeeded in keep- 
ing up a _ teachers’- meeting. 
His plan reaches a superin- 
tendent in a neighboring town, 
and another successful teach- 
ers’- meeting is the result, 

Many of us stumble in Bible 
study. We miss the meaning 
of important words,—words 
used #h our every-day devo- 
tions. What does “Amen” 








mean? Is it just a reverent 
ending, a closing petition, a 
trustful expression, or what? 
The Sunday School Times 
printed a careful study of the 
word ‘“‘Amen”’ in one of its 
recent issues. And this is 
only one ray of light in a single 
number of the paper. 

The Sunday School Timés is 
the Exchange where thinking 
men and women may mect 
to talk things over. If any in 
your Sunday-school are miss- 
ing this privilege of contact 
with the b.vightest minds in 
the world of Bible study and 
Christian work, now is the 
time to let them know what 
The Sunday School Times is. 

Let every subscriber order 
at least one free specimen 
copy sent to some one who 
does not now take the paper. 
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